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The Haliburton Method 


| Phonics in Reading 


A Manual for Teachers 
By M. W. Haliburton 





This manual enables the teacher to master Phonics withont aid from other 
sources. 

It shows how to apply Phonics in teaching reading, without theobjectionable 
feature of diacritical markings. Definite directionsare given for analyzing spoken 
words into their separate sounds, for analyzing written or printed words into 
parts corresponding to these separate spoken sounds, and for associating each 
sound with its symbol. Besides these definite directions for teachers, it contains 
lists of words for the use of puplls in sounding. 

Each list is arranged for drill according to similarity of sound and symbol. 
This part of the manual is a drill book. The drill list isalso published separately 
for the use of the pupils. Cloth, 133 pages. Price 40 cents. 

Drill Book.—Contains lists of words which a child should learn to sound 
and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. Cloth, 64 pages. Price 18 cents. 

Set of Phonic Cards.—Contain the letters of the alphabet and the basic 
key-words to be taught in preparing the pupil to use the Drill Book intelligently. 
Price, 40 cents. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dallas RICHMOND Atlanta 


The Textbook Board of Texas 


After a careful examination of all of the language-and-grammar series of text- 
books published in America have adopted for exclusive use in the schools of that 


State the series 
OUR LANGUAGE 


BOOK I. LANGUAGE LESSONS 
BOOK II. LANGUAGE LESSONS AND GRAMMAR 
BOOK IIL GRAMMAR ; 











B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
Atlanta RICHMOND ) Dallas 


The Board also adopted Playmates (Primer), published by the same Company 
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To prevent possible misconception, the State 


Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 


of the Board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
in any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 


Editorial 


CURSORY REMARKS 


During a severe attack of pneumonia which 
kept the editor confined to his room for one 
month, he had time to think over many 
things—educational, agricultural, vocational, 
He read some real Jiterature, including the 
portions of the Bible, Homer, Herodotus, 
Plato, Vergil, Catullus, Propertius and some 
Latin hymns; a little of Chaucer, a play 
of Shakespeare, a novel by Thackeray, one by 
Kipling and one by Mary Johnston. His 
reading extended over a considerable pe- 
riod and embraced various subjects, and his 
digestion or indigestion of all that he read 
confirms his belief that whatever is worth 
reading and remembering must have in it the 
element of the permanent—that which appeals 
to the universal human heart, not of the 
twentieth century only, but of all the centur- 
ies in which men have thought things and done 
things. 

And this suggests the statement that man 
must ever be above and beyond material 
things. Any system of education that places 
the inventions of man and the accumulation 
of wealth above the thought and the soul of 
man must and should prove a failure. 

In this day of materialism when usually all 
that is regarded of real value must be weighed 
or counted, when art, music, literature, gram- 
mar, reading, spelling, arithmetic give place 
to the saw, the hammer and the sloyd knife, 
to the drawing pencil rather than to the writ- 
ing pencil, there is need for re-adjustment. 

facilis descensus Averno 


The editor has no intention to argue against 
the placing of manual training, drawing and 
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domestic science in the course of study. He 


believes in having these subjects taught, and 
well, But he feel that 
time is devoted to them and too much money 


dces too much 


taught 


spent upon them, and that reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history (the 
essentials) necessarily suffer. 

Reading and spelling seem to suffer most. 


The drawling and unsympathetic manner in 


which pupils are allowed to read is a disgrace 
to our scheols, and spelling is a lost art, if it 


art. 
teachers are poor spellers. One article of con- 


ever were an Many of our principals and 


siderable merit. so far as the thought was con- 
cerned, came to this office from a principal of 
in this article there were 
twenty-three words misspelled. Every 
ecards that are almost 


a high school and 
mail 
brings letters and post 


as bad in respect to spelling. 
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In the 
we are forced t 


We either teach too little or too much. 
attempt to teach the “much” 
teach the “little.” The essentials well taught 
will meet all the demands of the State for « 
common school education. To the essentials 
be added in some measure the cultura! 
and to the mind of the editor thes 
are also essential. The ideal home must have 
much that relates to the purely spiritual! 
There should be pictures well selected and 
tastefully arranged on the walls; there should 
be reputable books in the library, and in addi 
tion to other accessories there should be good 
one of the most refining and elevating 
Social life so far as 


are concerned 


must 
subject Ss, 


music- 
necessities of social life. 
the school and the community 
cannot exist properly without music—the lan 
guage of the soul and the attempted expres 
sion of the spiritual thteugh the physical. 


MEL Mle bos. 








We are on the Great Divide education. 
a yoy une 
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PLY EN saat ‘ore ey. & 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
and oer the lea, 


for Billy and me. 


Jp the river 
That’s the way 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawtherne blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Good English 
Do we teach good English in our schools? 
If we do not teach it, are we not negligent ? 
Here is what a leading business journal, not a 
school journal, says about it: 


THE MONEY VALUE OF GOOD ENGLISH 
Advertisements by a trained and educated 


writer have a remarkable influence on results. 


a, hats bes i ras Par (bite, Gud Are. 


Where the mowers the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


mow 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


—James Hogq. 


Few people suspect the difference that good 
English makes. It is one of the secret facts 
which only a few experts have discovere:! 
The advertiser himself, and even the autho 
whom he employs, may not know just why a 

vertisements in educated English sell goo 

economically. But there is no difficulty in 


proving that they do. 
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lt is not the clever-looking advertisement 

it sells things, nor the advertisement which 

irks locse and ungrammatical construction 
th beautiful typographic lay-out. It is the 
ivertisement which says what it has to say in 

‘h, flowing English, every sentence crisp, 

raight to the point, graphic and eloquent 
1 the best sense of the term—namely eloquent 

“speaking”—piercing the mind like clearly 
ttered talk. 

The advertiser who will pay to have his an- 
ouncements written by a man who knows this 
<ind ef English and who has, as well, a long- 
‘rained understanding of how to find the dis- 
tinctive points in a product and state them in 
ogical sequence, need never think the price 
600 high. 





es Ss 


Read the announcements of the Department 
if Public Instruction. These will keen you 
n touch with the educational advance of your 
State. 

es 


If you are puzzled about the classification or 
management of the exceptional child, Profes- 
sor Groszmann’s book advertised in this Jour- 
nal will give you the necessary information. 


es 


Evan R. Chesterman 

Superintendent Stearnes showed good judg- 
uent when he recommended Mr. Chesterman 
for the position of Secretary to the State 
Board of Education. Every one that knows 
Mr. Chesterman loves him. First of all he is 
ipproachable, then he is competent, industri- 
<, “of good report,” and one that will fill 
well his position and do honor to the Depart- 
| ment of Education. From the “Idle Report- 
er” he will grow into the “Earnest Worker.” 


& & 


Geometry Syllabus 


The report of the National Committee of 
lfteen on Geometery Syllabus, which has 
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been under consideration for nearly three 
years, and which was revised ind _finaily 
adopted at the meeting of the N. E. A., in 
July, 1912, has been republished in a pamphlet 
of eighty pages and is ready for distribution 
to teachers of geometry, and all others inter- 
ested. This report was prepared under the 
joint auspices of the American Federation of 
Teachers of the Mathematical and Natural 
Sciences and the National Education Associa- 
tion. It includes a historical introduction and 
sections on axioms and definitions, on exer- 
cises and problems, and the syllabus itself in- 
cluding both plane and solid geometry. It is 
hoped by the committee that this report may 
be of great service to all teachers of geo- 
metry, and to this end that it may have a wide 
distribution among all interested. Copies may 
be secured gratis upon application to the 
Commissioner of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 





“Oh, Willie. Willie!” cried a teacher to a 
hopelessly dull pupil, “what do you think your 
head is for?” 

Willie, who evidently thought this another 
of the troublesome questions that teachers were 
always asking, pondered it deeply. “Well,” he 
replied at last, “to keep my collar on.”—Field 


and Farm. 





A woman teacher was explaining gender to 
a grade of young children as visitors entered. 
They begged her to continue, as they would be 
delighted to hear the children’s replies. 

“Children,” she asked, “what 1s ‘girl,’ ‘wo- 
man,’ ‘man ?” 

One little hand was so eager, she appealed 
to the owner proudly. 

“Well, Artie?” 

Artie rose to the occasion. 

“Girls is females, woman’s a male, and man’s 


a human bean.”—Judge. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN MATHEMATICS 


W. H. ADAMS, Director Vocationa! Education, Roanoke 


My first experience in teaching was as prin- 
cipal of a village school of twelve grades and 
five teachers. In the 9th grade I found an 
arithmetic class that was simply distracting. 
There 


sleepiness. I 


Was no interest, no ambition, only 
tried to arouse an interest with 
didn’t the 


I had no large experience to help 


complete failure. I know what 
trouble was. 
me out. The other teachers simply had to say 
they had learned this class in the eighth and 
couldn’t tell them any- 


sixth grades and | 


thing about it. 

Well, I'm going to give my experiment. It 
may help some one else. Some puzzled teach- 
er may get an idea, if not in arithmetic then 
in some other subject. 

The first thing I did was to throw away 
the except as a 
asked the class to remain after school to talk 
At that meeting I told them 
That each 
pupil could enter whatever branch he or she 
merchants, 

farmers and_ still 
The next day at the 


book reference source. I 
over a new plan. 
we would organize a community. 
wished, some would need to be 
others 


others professional men. 


mechanics, others 
regular class period we made a directory of 
I sent for a large amount of 
Mark the 


kept a boarding 


the community. 
paper college currency. entered 


banking business. Mabel 


house. Celia taught music. We began busi- 
ness. I went to the county-seat and got blank 


forms of business paper: deeds, mortgages, 


writs, notes, etc. Each pupil kept a set of 
double entry books. Notes were given at thx 
bank for money. Real estate was bought ani 
transferred. Personal property was sold and 
sale secured by chattel mortgage. Contracts 
Buildings erected. Crops plante 
harvested and sold. I think the idea is per 
I was simply bringing my clas: 
Did they learn arit] 
lot was sold it wa: 


were let. 


fectly clear. 
into contact with life. 

metic? Yes. When a 
measured and staked off either in the schoo! 
grounds or on the common. Notes must | 
correctly and carefully written. Mortgages 
were made out and acknowledged, the notar\ 


collecting the regular fee. A load of hogs was 


sold. Weighing was actually done on thi 
scales. The thing was computed carefull) 


Suits were brought, contested and appealed 
Yes, these pupils learned a lot of arithmeti 


Interest, measurements, proportion. They 
learned far more. They learned how arithme 
tic is used in the community life. They 


learned their English, spelling and writing 
They learned something of the procedure 11 
justice court and a whole lot about legal pa 
They interested; became wii 
They saw a connection betwee 


pers. were 


awake. arit! 
metic and business. When a question of inte: 
est on a note came up the book came into us 
When it was necessary to build a bin or dig 
a cellar measurements came into play. If | 
were called upon to teach arithmetic again | 
would follow this method. 


FIRST DAY ef SCHOOL 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


Hundreds of 


This is the age of teaching. 


young people are anxious to teach school. 
During their school days, they have seen the 
bright side of the teacher’s life; they have ob- 
served that the teacher’s work is pleasant, so 
far as they can understand it, and to be asso- 


ciated with the children day after day, som 
thing desirable; they have noticed that the 
teacher is foremost in society, in church work. 
and in the meetings of the young people; ard 
these facts stimulate many of the young i! 
the preparation for teaching. A young pe! 
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son, ambitious to teach, attends an examina- 
tion, passes it fairly well, and receives a e¢er- 
tificate of qualification to teach. This ordeal 

er, there is no rest of mind or body until a 
<-hool is secured. She supposes after obtain- 
ng a position she would be happy, but awak- 
ens to the fact that she now has something 
real to worry about. She worries, fearing that 
she will not be successful; her worries, how- 
ever, are forebodings merely, founded on her 
own imagination of difficulties that she may 
never meet. She begins to look forward to 
the first day of school with many misgivings. 
ind hopes to make a good beginning. Experi- 
enced teachers have told her that the success 
of the year depends largely upon what is done 
the first few days; in fact, it has become an 
ixiom among the teachers that the first day of 
vhool is the most important of any singte 
day during the term. The impression which 
the teacher makes upon her pupils during the 
first hours of her acquaintance will be lasting; 
if unfavorable it will take months to overcome 
the evil :nfluence; if favorable they will be a 
continual blessing. The quick perception of 
children leads them to detect a fault or virtue 
in the teacher very quickly. 

While young teachers, especially, look for- 
ward to the first day with mingled feelings of 
fear and pleasure, and with an enthusiasm 
that knows no bounds, they very often fail to 
recognize the simple conditions which are nec- 
essary to make the opening day a success. 


BE PROMPT 


You should make it your duty to be the 
first at the school house on the opening day 
ot the term. If you arrive late on the first 
morning, you will place yourself at a serious 
disadvantage with your pupils. They will 
come early expecting to find the new teacher 
there to bid them a welcome. A teacher who 
goes late to school even once a week cannot 
well enforce the punctual attendance of pu- 
pils. When the hour arrives for calling the 
school together, the teacher should be prompt 
also. Children are quick to notice any fail- 
ure or readiness to act on the part of the 


teacher. If you move in a hesitating or an un- 
certain manner, showing any indecision in ac- 
tion, you will fail to secure the confidence and 
admiration of your pupils. On the other 
hand, pupils admire the teacher who knows 
what to do and does it on time. 

In recitation, you must be ready and prompt 
to assemble the class, and your teaching should 
be animated and interesting. Nothing so com- 
pletely demoralizes a school or makes a recita- 
tion so worthless as the teacher who is dull and 
incompetent. 

In dismissing for intermission, or for the 
day, the same punctuality should be exercised. 
Some teachers make a virtue of keeping their 
pupils beyond the required hours; but if those 
teachers were punctual in all the duties of the 
day, there would be no necessity for prolong- 
ing the time after the regular hour for dis- 
missal, 


BE COURTEOUS 


Being courteous does not mean that you 
shall be effusive in your greetings of your pu- 
pils, but pleasant and affable. If you cannot 
act pleasantly the first day of school, you had 
better remain away. All teachers should 
enter the schoolrocm with a bright, happy 
face, for that is just what the children ought 
to be, and they should be greeted with as much 
grace of manner as would be shown a number 
of distinguished guests in a parlor. 

You should strive to create a home-feeling 
in the schoolroom, and be as courteous to your 
pupils as to your nearest friends. Teachers 
should never make an effort to become fa- 
miliar with their pupils. Children do not 
like sentiment, but enjoy being treated kindly. 
Many teachers have failed because of famili- 
arity with their pupils. There is a saying, 
Familiarity breeds contempt, and it is nowhere 
so true as in the schoolroom. Within certain 
bounds the teacher ought to be free with the 
pupils, but there is a certain dignity belong- 
ing to the calling of teaching which must be 
held sacred by the teacher. This will not hin- 
der you from greeting your pupils pleasantly. 
There is a courtesy of manner which charac- 
terizes every teacher. It does not consist in 
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bowing according to the most approved plan, 
A spirit 
of politeness will help you to cultivate true 
courtesy in your pupils. 


but in the exercise of real kindness. 


Two teachers were walking along the street, 
when they met a number of boys, who raised 
Who are these 
vou such attention? inquired 


their hats to the young lady. 
boys that pay 
the gentleman. They are my pupils, answered 
the lady. How do you teach them to be so 
polite? If my pupils see me coming, and 
notice that they are going to meet me, they 
me. I 
I never say anything to them 
about being polite. I always bow to them, 


cross the street to avoid cannot tell, 


said the lady. 
and they are always ready to return the 
courtesy. 

The whole secret of such actions on the part 
of pupils grow out of the spirit of kindness 
which the teacher had shown her pupils in the 
class-room. By her sympathetic, earnest man- 
ner she appealed to the best that was in the 
loys under her care, and aroused their manli- 
A gentle nature in the schoolroom is a 
It will influence 


ness. 
potent factor in school work. 
lives, and develop bright characters; while on 
the other hand, a crabbed, sour, dominating 
nature will hinder the proper growth of the 
powers of the child. The sight of a gloomy 
countenance acts very unfavorably on the ner- 
vous system, and consequently upon the men- 
When 
a young lady was about to take up the work 
of teaching for the first time, she asked what 


tal and moral development of children. 


advice I, 
My answer was, be firm, but kind, and do not 
By this was meant that she was 
not to The young 
teacher did not understand the significance of 
the advice at that time, and possibly thought 
it uncalled for. 
of her pupils how they liked their teacher, and 


as superintendent, would give her. 


get bossy. 


become domineering. 


During the vear I asked one 


the reply was geod to hear: We like her be- 
cause she is never cross. The pupil spoke as 
if it were an uncommon thing for a teacher 
not to be cross. At the end of the vear, how- 
the teacher that 
was fast becoming less gentle and more domi- 


ever, became conscious she 
neering. 
Your living example will be mere potent 
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than your learning, for it does not make so 
much difference what a child learns as from 
whom it is learned. True courtesy can be 
taught more efficiently by example than by lec. 
turing upen it. A mother noticed a remark- 
able change in the conduct of her seven-year- 
From being rough, noisy, and dis. 
courteous, he had suddenly become one of the 
mest gentle and most considerate boys in the 
His mother naturally inferred that 
his school life had something to do with the 


old son. 


village. 


change in deportment, possibly to the instruc- 
tion of his teacher; so she said to him: Your 
teacher tells you to be polite, dces she. No, 
she never says a word about being polite. The 
mother was puzzled, and all the more when 
further questioning brought only more em- 
phatic denials that the teacher had ever given 
her pupils lesson in good manners. 

Well, then, the mother asked finally, if your 
teacher does not say anything, what does she 


do? She does not do anything, persisted the 
boy. She just walks around and we feel po- 
Kite. 


It was the effect of be 
ing rather than doing. The personal equation 
which must be reckoned in estimating the 
molding force of any life, is to the teacher 
what inspiration is to the inventor and 
scientist. 


That was enough. 


(To be continued.) 





The smallest boy in the class read halting!y: 
“IT see—a man—flyin’.” 
“Don’t forget the ‘g,’ Danny,” reminded the 


teacher; so Danny read again: 


“Gee! 1 see a man flyin’..—Field and Farm. 


Little Hoosier (to little Boston boy who is 


visiting him)—D’yuh_ like’ movin’-pic)er 
shows? 
Little Boston Boy—If you mean_ photo 


, 


graphic illustrations of animated nature 


played on a screen, why, I have witnessed then 


with some satisfaction.—/Judge. 
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The USE of CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES IN READING CLASSES 


ELEANOR B. FORMAN, State Normal School, Farmville 


[1 consideration of: reading “as a means” 
and not “as an end,” in our classes in the 
fourth grade we were confronted with the 
fact that the children do not get sufficient 
practice in reading aloud in their classes 
where the reading is the secondary considera- 
tion, as is the case in history and literature. 
lle chief difficulty in the reading seemed to 
he lack of speed and of ability to make read- 
ng aloud interesting. 

The causes were not remote, the lack of in- 
centive grew naturally out of the situation, 
each child had the same story in hand, rapid 
readers must continually wait for the slower 
pupils and the slow pupil feels little interest 
in reading to those who have gotten the story 
far ahead of him. 

The remedy grew out of the situation; we 
decided to try this as the basal scheme. (a) 
Allow each child to “go his own gait” in silent 
reading, the teacher assisting the slow ones by 
reading with them occasionally. (b) Give a 
real motive for reading aloud—“to give peo- 
ple a good time.” (c) To furnish a variety 
of reading material within the ability of the 
class from the standpoint of content and me- 
chanical difficulty. 

The account of the working out of this 
problem is given by the teachers in charge of 
reading in two groups of fourth grade chil- 
dren last year. 

The reading classes were much stirred up 
when the announcement was made that the 
library would lend us some magazines to read 
in class if the children cared to have them. 
This was new and needless to say the maga- 
zines were enthusiastically accepted. Each 
child was given a copy of Little Folks, two 
volumes being loaned us from the shelves 
where back numbers of magazines are con- 
signed to oblivion. 

At the suggestion of the librarian, each copy 
Was put into a brown cardboard “binder” or 
cover such as many libraries use in children’s 
reading-rooms for the protection of maga- 
zines and papers. The original cover was 





torn off and the gay picture and name of the 
magazine were cut out and pasted on the 
brown cardbcard. This made the new read- 
ing material lock very attractive. 

With a magazine in the hands of each chiid, 
the directions needed to be few and simple 
and promptly given. These were considered 
enough at the start. “Read anything you find 
interesting.” “If you find something you like 
and think the class would enjoy, please let us 
know, we would like to have it read to every- 
body.” 

Scon an eager and interested reader found 
a story that he was sure everyone would like, 
and was given permission to read it to the 
teacher and to whoever cared to listen. If the 
reading was good, the rest of the class needed 
no invitation to lay aside their silent reading, 
but the audience automatically withdrew its 
own separate and individual affairs if they 
found the reading uninteresting. The oral 
reader was questioned when he became aware 
that no one was listening to him, as to the 
reason for this state of affairs. First as to 
the story, usually no fault could be found with 
the content of the story, next he was asked, 
“Then why don’t people listen?”, and never 
once did he fail to see where the trouble lay. 
This gave the teacher opportunity to offer 
suggestions and to give real help, because the 
child felt his need. And cheerfully did he go 
to work to study and practice his reading in 
order that the class should not miss 
hearing the good story he had _ found. 
Frequently, the teacher read a paragraph or 
so for the child when he found him confronted 
by mechanical difficulties which could best be 
overcome by giving him a good start. At 
other times, help with words or phrases would 
be needed, cr perhaps a few well-directed ques- 
tions would bring the situation vividly before 
the reader and enable him to convey it to his 
hearers. 

The words and phrases which gave trouble 
were listed by the teacher and such as were 
of sufficient importance to warrant their hav- 
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ing a place in the child’s vocabulary were 
drilled on in another period, the child who 
had met the word in reading giving an in- 
stance of its use in the story. 
tunities in this 


Other oppor- 
them- 
selves to the teacher of reading and Knglish. 


direction will suggest 

The children were very enthusiastic about 
their magazines; each child was given a book- 
mark on which was written his name and the 
number of the magazine loaned him, and this 
served the purpose of identifying the maga- 
zines which were placed on the book-shelves 
between lessons. Frequently a child asked to 
be allowed to take his copy home to read a 
story, and then the book-mark, left on file. 
served to the “out” magazine. The 
shelves where the magazines were kept were 


check 


accessible to the children, and it was a privi- 
do? 
boy. 


She does not do anything, persisted the 
She just walks around and we feel po- 
lege granted to good workers to have their 
magazines to read at leisure times, chiefly be- 
fore school. 

When a child had read all the poems or 
stories in the magazine loaned him, he was 
allowed to exchange with some one, the slip in 
his book serving again as a record. An effort 
was made to have at least one story read 
aloud before the child passed on his maga- 
zine, but the rapid readers who were least in 
need of practice in oral reading were some- 
times asked to tell something about what they 
had read if we found time limited. 
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When this method had been used for about 
two weeks, another plan was tried. A serial 
ran in each volume of the magazine; the num- 
bers which contained this story were given to 
one group and they were asked to prepare 
this to read to the other section of the class. 
The remaining magazines furnished an abund- 
ance of reading matter for the other group. 
The story was prepared, practiced at home, 
and all so cheerfully was it done and so thor- 
oughly, that it would be hard to guess whether 
the readers or the audience got more pleasure 
out of “The Capers of Benjy and Barby.” 
The reading was unusually good, and a most 
attentive audience sat in the rear seats with 
some visitors who had become interested in 
stray chapters which they had heard at home. 
Of course there was another serial read by the 
other group, it proved to be quite different, 
but of absorbing interest both in preparation 
and presentation. If a child became tired or 
did not read his part well, the teacher helped 
matters out by reading aloud herself. 

After this “rest,” we found the children 
ready for another time of working together at 
the usual reading-lesson, eager to give and 
receive help in making their reading more 
interesting. More than one dissatisfied read- 
er asked in class: “Will some one please read 
that and show me how to do it better?” or “I 
don’t understand exactly what the next para- 
graph means?” and eager volunteers gave 
thoughtful suggestions and illustrations. 





The PLACE’of GREEK IN the EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM of OUR STATE 


ASHTON WAUGH McWHORTER, Ph. D., Hampden-Sidney College 


(Paper read before the State Classical Asso- 
ciation in Richmond, November 
29, 1912.) 
GREEK IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYS- 
STATE 


THE PLACE OF 
TEM OF OUR 


A. The apologetic attitude. To argue the 


vase for Greek before a body of classicists 
would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
That the study of Greek has a real, practical 


value, and that its advocates have a strong 
and abiding faith in its merits and power,— 
are facts readily admitted by every true 
teacher and lover of the Classics. It is a mis- 
take, then, at the very outset, for the advocate 
of Greek to allow himself to be put on the de- 
fensive. There is no need to apologize for the 
championship of so good a cause; and yet th 
case cannot fail to be weakened when one 
seems to be entering a plea as if for indu! 


gence and protection. And the issue is fur 
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er confused when the classical teacher be- 

ns to ery out, “We must fight for our exist- 

ce!” for this sounds too much like special 

eading. “Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
-tis tempus eget.” The classical—or Greek— 
‘teacher can find more profitable, ¢. e., more re- 
niunerative, employment in a hundred other 
fields of activity if he so desires; surely he 
can take care of himself if it is a matter of 
elf-preservation only. But there is a different 
view to take of the case. A good thing has 
been committed to his trust,—a thing which, 
if imparted, will prove beneficial to others, and 
ihus it becomes his privilege and his duty to 
give of that good thing to aid his fellowman. 
If he can render a service to society, to State, 
to humanity, that is his call and that is his de- 
fense. 

B. Is there a need for Greek? The question, 
then, to be determined is, whether there is any 
real need for Greek. Is there any desirable 
end which may be best subserved by this 
study? If not, the case may as well be dis- 
missed at once; if there is, then its place and 
its adjustments will be matters of detail to be 
worked out by competent heads. Now what 
are the claims put forward by its advocates 
as among the desiderata to be derived from the 
study of Greek? Very briefly—it may be 
said that Greek moulds character, gives cul- 


ture, furnishes ideals, makes for efficiency, ° 


helps to guarantee sound and thorough theo- 
logy, makes more intelligent physicians, more 
logical and cogent lawyers, abler and more 
far-sighted statesmen, clearer and more ele- 
gant writers, more prudent and substantial 
citizens, better trained and more capable ser- 
vants of business. Is there a need for these 
things to-day? If so, there is still a need for 
Greek in the educational system of the State. 
The undeniable effect of the old-fashioned dis- 
ciplines, Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, is to 
produce strong men, mentally and morally, 
and in a higher degree than has been observed 
in the case of any other studies. The study of 
Greek is needed to give stamina, backbone, to 
impart to the thought and conduct of to-day 
more of vigor, virility, and vitality. Both the 
thorough-going discipline involved in the 
mastery of the study and the actual content 


of knowledge derived from the subject itself 
guarantee these results. “There were giants in 
those days” largely because our forefathers 
thumbed well their classics. Without the 
classics, says Professor Wenley, “how are men 
to get at the inwardness of the English and 
the Roman tongues and literatures; to probe 
the beginnings of Western philosophy; to un 
derstand rhetoric; to learn the sources of Eng- 
lish style; to handle great stretches of history: 
to follow the development of education; to 
trace the present position of jurisprudence: 
to uncover the present growth of Christianity: 
to appreciate the scope of ethics; to fathom 
the depths of the drama—and a hundred other 
things? . . . Indeed as a preparation for the 
maintenance of one’s humanity, irrespective of 
one’s vocation, they are, and must remain, in- 
comparable.” And Professor Shorey adds: 
“The Classics are good for class-room disci- 
pline, the development of the critical intelli- 
gence and the habit of exactness, and the 
maintenance of high stands of national taste 
and culture. . . . The cause of all human cul- 
ture and historic criticism is bound up with 
the studies (the Classics) that were the first 
and must remain the highest humanities.” 

It is not too much to say that the study of 
the Classics goes to the very heart of our mod- 
ern culture and to the very foundation ‘of our 
twentieth century civilization; and if we de 
net look well te preserve their teachings and 
their influence in our midst, we shall presently 
find ourselves overrun by a new Barbarian In- 
vasion, destructive alike of what we have done 
and of what we may yet be permitted to do. 
We must conserve our best traditions and in- 
stitutions—for there can be no future without 
a past—and unless we are blind, we must 
recognize the value of the Classics in the con- 
servation and transmission of those traditions 
and institutions. And yet a writer. in a re- 
cent article, pleads for a course in our schoels 
on “The True History of Civilization’ almost 
in the same breath with which he clamors for 
the abandonment of Greek from those same 
schools. As if a true history of civilization 
could be written at all without one’s taking 
into account the tremendous réle played by 
Greek in both ancient and modern civilization! 


. 
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“OQ mores! 
of civilization without any account of Greek 


QO tempera!” Think cf a history 
art, history, life, thought, and literature! 

i. Lhe piese Wil But what 
is the present s¢aéus of Greek in Virginia? 
We know that 


for its share of abuse as a “dead language” ; 


SLULUS of Greek. 
here, as elsewhere, it comes in 


we hear that it is already doomed and that 
the days cf Latin, tco, are numbered. It is 
true conditions are far from ideal, but as long 
as we have among us a remnant of common- 
sense and intelligence, a something of sanity 
and discretion, so long, I venture to say, will 
the study of Greek abide in our midst. Thus 
Professcr Wenley: “It seems inevitable 

that when we recover our sanity about educa- 
tion the revival of the 
Classics as an essential accessory.” But how 
shall we account for the falling off in the 


values, we shall see 


study cf so important a subject? 

1. The first cause lies in the material, utili- 
tarian tendency of the times. It is a dollars- 
and-cents education that is being held up as 
the desideratum, and cultural values are run- 
ning below par. “Whatever the grievances of 
the past, the present attacks on the Classics 
are inspired by the revolt against discipline 
and hard werk, the impatience of all pre- 
vocational study, the demand for quick, utili- 
(Prof. Shorey) We must, 


tarian results.” 


as a people and as a State, see to it that we 


stand for the things of the spirit, or the time 


will come when we won't stand at all. Real 


mental and spiritual culture will give us 
strength and will guarantee to us the per- 


petuity cf our free institutions, but mere ma- 
chinery can never supply the principle of life, 
of vitalitv. of power that must be there to 
energize the substance. 

As Professor Shorey points out, educaticn is 
not so much a preparation for life, but for the 
development ef the faculties—and that is life 
itself. Not what I do but what I am. 
Education is primarily to make men as an end 
in itself, and net “We 
are here to enable humanity to control itself, 


can 
vecational machines. 
and not to preleng the day when things are in 


the saddle mankind.” “It would 
seem, from at least. that 


and ride 


the 


some quarters 
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modern man’s sole requirements are—techni- 
cal experts cheaply hired, indexes to hold thie 
eel of science by the tail, the command of a 
nervous, colloquial style, a typewriter girl to 
correct his spelling, and a vaudeville to relax 


as 


his mind The conception of an education 
too often met with to-day is that of something 
quickly to be acquired and immediately to be 
tested for its earning capacity, and directly o: 
indirectly too much enouragement is given to 
this fallacy—with the result that the student, 
in his efforts to arrive quickly at his geal, 
takes the course of least resistance and, in so 
doing, leaves out the very things that will do 
him most gocd. And thus he comes out of 
college without thoroughness, without mental! 
endurance, and if he succeeds at all, it is in 
spite of his shortcomings, and not because he 
has found a way over the mountain without 
actually climbing it. It takes too long to learn 
Greek, he says; it is too hard. If it is hard, 
that is just the thing that will give him 
strength in the mastery; and if it takes long, 
that is the very thing he needs to hold him at 
his desk until he is properly developed. If 
our experience as educators teaches us any- 
thing, it is that we ought to know better what 
the student needs than the student does him- 
self; and yet we are continually yielding our 
judgment to his whims and caprice or false 
fears. 

2. Public opinion has helped to create a cer- 
tain unwarranted prejudice against the study 
of Greek. The school boy hears that it is a 
back number. and he wishes above all things 
to be “up-to-date”; he is told that it is hard 
and dry, when he is looking for something 
that is attractive and full of life. And thus 
the impression has gained currency in the 
minds of many young students that the way 
to success and happiness does not lie through 
Moreover some of those who profess 
to be educational leaders have themselves 
given color to this sort of talk and the popu- 
almost official 


Greek. 


lar notion has received an 
stamp. 

3. The bias and direction given a boy’s mind 
at home has much to do with the question. 


and here it may be pointed out that he is [oo 
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oiten not getting the kind of education and 
training he ought to have. The fathers and 
nothers must take a hand again in the educa- 
tion of their sons, and must insist more upon 
the old-fashioned training in the fundamen- 
tals. They must discourage the mad haste of 
their boys after the alluring dollar, and must 
teach them that the things gotten quickly are 
not the things that last,—that they must tarry 
a while if they would endure and achieve when 
they go forth. If we are to conserve our edu- 
‘ional interests and ideals, we must, through 
various channels of communication, bring 


this matter straight home to the parents and 
thus secure a powerful and effective ally in 
maintaining a good cause for the State and 
its citizens. 


|. The schools, assuming that Greek is a 
marked study, that it is not worth while prac- 
tically, and seeing that it is not required for 
college entrance, fail to provide for it in their 
courses and do nothing to encourage the stu- 
dent to take it up later on. A thousand and 
one practical, scientific, modern studies have 
crowded forward for recognition,—with the 
result that they have come to occupy the whole 
field to the exclusion of such a thing as Greek 
at all. And here it may be said that there is 
grave danger in the over-popularization of 
education. Short cuts, easy methods abound 
on every hand, and many, unwittingly, are 
tempted and led astray. In protest against 
this state of affairs Professor Shorey says: 
“The exact sciences and the Classics are con- 
jointly opposed to a vast array of miscellane- 
ous free electives which are more popular 
largely because as at present they demand and 
impart neither discipline, culture, nor utility. 
but only information, entertainment, and in- 
tellectual dissipation. . Sociology and the 
new psychology have staked out the entire 
coast of the unknown continent of knowledge 
and claim all the hinterland.” And again: 
“Language that would be an exaggeration if 
ised of the most hide-bound, old-style, Latin 
erse-writing English school . is applied 
to the Classics in high schools where the teach- 
er is forbidden to use the Bible and is ap- 
plauded for taking the daily newspaper as a 
textbook.” 


“a =< 


Moreover in our efforts to reach those who 
cannot do the better part we are, whether in- 
tentionally or not, taking away that better 
part from those who are equally entitled not 
to be neglected. It is not insisted here that 
Greek be made compulsory in the schools, but 
it is being contended that it ought to receive 
its share of attention along with other things 
of importance. The claim that the time given 
to the study of Greek would be wasted is, in 
my judgment, sheer nonsense, for the splendid 
training a boy gets in Greek will do him at 
least as much good as anything else he studies. 
and vastly more good than some of the things 
over which he is now taught to waste his 
time. 

The classicist has no quarrel with any of the 
other departments of knowledge, for all 
knowledge has its place and its profit; but he 
has a right to protest against the misleading 
teachings of the over-zealous, and sometimes 
superficial, advocate of up-to-date methods 
and subjects. Surely the Classics are entitled 
to a place of priority and pre-eminence. They 
at least have been tested and have not been 
found wanting. And “this, it seems to me.” 
says Woodrow Wilson, “is the real, the pre- 
valent argument for holding every man we 
can to the intimate study of the Classics. Al] 
literature that has lasted has this claim upon 
us, that it is not dead; but we cannot be so 
sure of any as we are of the ancient literature 
that still lives, because none has lived so long. 
It holds a sort of leadership in the aristocracy 
of natural selection. It is the general 
air of the world a man gets when he: reads 
the Classics. the thinking that depends upon 
no time, but only upon human nature, which 
seems full of the voices of the human spirit. 
quick with the power which moves ever upon 
the face of affairs.” Of our modern cultures 
and pursuits not so much can yet be said. If 
they hold, let them; but are we to stand by 
and see them usurp the rightful place of an- 
other? And whatever else may be said about 
the needs of our modern system, this much. in 
my judgment, may be posited as fundamen- 
tal: If the study of the Classics is declared 
to be incompatible with a given subject that 
subject sooner or later must be radically 
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wrong. “Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” We know that Greek is good 
and lovely and true and of good report; for 
the rest we are still largely in the sphere of 
experiment, and we should not be too hasty 
in our eclecticism as between the tried and the 
untried. It is certainly not Greek, the laurel- 
browed victor of the ages, but the teeming 
brood of modern fads and latter day propa- 
ganda that ought to be on the defensive in this 
whole contest. 

For the matter of special training, which 
must now begin before there is any real gen- 
eral that the 
boy who has learned to dig up his Greek roots 
will not after all do better work in the new- 
ground with his mattock than the boy who 
has been duly trained in all the most approved 
methods of modern agriculture; but, however, 
that may be, Greek is as worth while for the 
man who needs Greek—and no one will deny 
that there is such a need—as the mattock is 
for the man who needs lessons in grubbing. 


training, it is not so certain 








And it will not do to say that Greek is all 
right for college, but that it cannot be given 
Such a state- 
ment is either honest or it is not; if it is not, 
then its author should abandon it and say at 
once, “Away with Greek for good and all”; 
if it is, then Greek must receive some sort of 
attention in the schools, for directly or indi- 
rectly the attitude of the student toward Greek 
is largely fixed in his high school days, and 
if he is not encouraged at this stage in his 
career, there can be little hope of getting him, 
when he comes up to college, to take hold of 
the study. Hence we are right in saying that 
if we are to continue the study of Greek any- 
where, it should get some notice in the schools, 
and we must recognize that the secondary 
school is strategic ground to be occupied by 
the advocate of the Classics. And this is not 
that some impossible Greek professor in a col- 
lege or university may have provided for his 
laboratery suitable and sufficient “cultures” to 
work on, but that we may gather out of the 
masses a chosen band of young men whose 
inclined to search out the 
hidden things of the spiritual world, and set 


any attention in the schools. 


hearts have been 
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them forward on such a course as shall make 
of them strong-minded, thoroughly-trained, 
and wellj-equipped men to lead in matters of 
thought and to guide in the affairs of State 
and nation. 

5. But the trouble is at once suggested that 
so many of our teachers themselves do not 
know any Greek,—that they did not elect it in 
college; aye, there’s the rub. We have had 
even a remnant in the 
midst of this great liberality touching the mat 
ter of election in college courses. With the 
true American spirit that runs hard after all 
fads, we have fallen over ourselves in our 
eagerness to come up with the possibilities of 
this one; and the result is, that the college stu- 
dent to-day comes very near electing to do 
what he pleases in the matter of books as well 
as in everything else that strikes his fancy. 
“Our acquiescence in such a collapse of cul- 
ture,” says Professor Shorey, “is due to our 
supine and fatalistic acceptance of the dis- 
gracefully low standards which the abuse of 
the elective system and the premature distrac- 
tion of the socially precocious and _ intellec- 
tually retarded American boy . . . have im- 
posed upon us.” The student, as he enters 
college, seeking the line of least resistance, 
chooses, as he thinks, the lesser of two evils, 
and instead of taking the Classics, especially 
Greek, for he cannot as yet so easily escape 
Latin, he goes off at a tangent to the modern 
languages, history, sciences, etc., and thereby 
proves himself weak just where his Greek 
might help make him strong in the power of 
purpose, application, and endurance. The ten- 
dency to-day is to too great freedom of elec- 
tion in the lower college classes, and say what 
you will, the quality of the output is not what 
it was when we were less modern in our re- 
quirements and when we held our students 
squarely to the classical and mathematica! 
grindstones. 


much to do to save 


We are paying for the luxury of ease now. 
and we shall pay for it more in the future. 
The entering wedge that knocked out Greek 
from our schools is on its way to dislodze 
Latin and everything else that stands in the 
path of this twentieth century progress that 
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\| brook no opposition. Neglect Greek to- 
iy and Latin will be slighted to-morrow, and 
ith Latin gone what is to become of the mod- 

1 language teachers—and for that matter, of 

| honest teachers? It is the undisputed tes- 

mony of competent authorities that the mod- 

n languages are no fair substitute in the 

hool and college curricula for the Classics. 
in the words of the late Professor Goodwin, 

'fe who undertakes to be learned in the mod- 
rn while he despises the ancient as dead and 
vone is saved from mortification only by his 
ick of the knowledge which he needs to un- 
erstand his ignorance.” Besides, in many 
ases students entering college show a ten- 
lency to pick modern languages rather than 
Gireek or Latin for the undisguised reason that 
they are easier; and that is a mark of bad 
norals as well as of bad judgment. Even 
nglish is not safe in the midst of such a sys- 
tem. Hear this from an advanced spirit in the 
vanguard of the times: “I would like to un- 
dertake a course of reading on the literature of 
the stage . . . I don’t want to be directed to 
Shakespeare or the Greek dramatists or any 
other compendium of chestnuts that a man 
with any healthy interest in life would rather 
saw wood than read. I love the stage and 
would like to extend my knowledge if any of 
the live stuff is in print.” 

It passes my comprehension how thinking 
men can fail to see that the programme that 
vould eliminate Greek is logically headed for 
Latin and all the best things in order there- 
ifter. With Greek marked for destruction, 
the end is not yet, “for in this world it never 

where one event invariably hangs by the 
tail of another in ruthless concatenation.” 
Nay, the scientist himself must take notice, 
for the boy who has been encouraged to 
“shirk Latin will find Mathematics and Phy- 

s still more irksome.” 


Students ought to be held to regular courses 
from the outset and those courses ought to be 
osen by older and wiser heads. We are do- 
¢ this, we say, but unconsciously we are fall- 
* in with the procession and are helping the 
‘dent dodge all the hard and difficult places 
his course. If he is brought squarely to 





face the issue, he will find no great difficulty 
in doing his work here as elsewhere. If he 
is worth graduating, he ought to know a good 
deal of Latin and some Greek would not be 
amiss. And in saying this, “we are not say- 
ing that it is a great thing for our under- 
graduates to know a little classics; we are 
saying that it is a monstrous thing that they 
should not know any.” (Prof. Shorey). Of 
course it is not being argued here that Greek 
should be made compulscry in our colleges, 
for “no one proposes to prescribe Greek for 
all collegians; but it ought to be enjoyed by 
an increasing proportion of those who are 
now frightened away from it by an exag- 
geration of its difficulty or by the utilitarian 
objections that apply with equal force to the 
inferior substitutes which partisan advisers 
recommend in its place.” The colleges ought 
to stress more the importance of Greek in their 
curricula and. in some sane and practical way 
bring the subject to the attention and serious 
consideration of the students as they enter. 

6. And this leads me to suggest that we 
sometimes fail to practice what we preach,— 
or at least to make apparent to others that our 
command of Greek means to us what we hold 
it ought to mean. The classical teacher should 
live more the life he feels and professes and, 
in a true, not spectacular, sense strive to ren- 
der his department attractive to the student, 
for the youthful mind is appealed to by bright 
colors, lively music, stirring stories, and virile 
conduct—all of which are to be found in your 
true Grecian. See to it that you duly animate 
your subject, but first be sure your subject has 


' not failed to animate you. In some instances 


our classical teachers have allowed themselves 
to get into a chronic habit of complaining; 
they feel that they have fallen on evil times, 
and with a certain resigned air they sit and 
hold their hands, not suspecting that the fault 
may be their own, and that if they would put 
forth a little more effort, they might attract 
more of the students to their standard. 

D. The outlook. Are we to conclude, then, 
that the outlook for Greek in Virginia is alto- 
gether bad? In answer, let us notice some of 
the signs of the times: 1. The hearty response 


ne eee 


: 
: 
; 
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on the teachers and friends of the 


Classics throughout the State who have as- 


part of 


sisted in the preparation of this paper is it- 
self an encouraging feature. The earnestness, 
enthusiasm, and honesty of these men and 
women cannot come to naught. 

2. The sympathetic attitude of our univer- 
sity and college presidents is also gratifying, 
for they do not hesitate to bear tribute to the 
value and importance of the Classics in cur 
educational Dr. Alderman writes: 
“You may be sure I am interested in main- 


svstem. 


taining Hellenic culture in our colleges, and 
that I am thoroughly of the opinion that the 
discipline of the Classics is one much needed 
in our life.” President Morehead, 
College: “The direct touch with Greek culture 


of Roanoke 


and with the human spirit as manifested in 
the Greek forms of civilization has always im- 
pressed me as being of great value from an 
Under no 


educational! point of view. 


circumstances, as TI see things now, would it 
be possible for me to consent to the omission 
of Greek the 
ideals of culture and means of culture are to 
be maintained.” Blackwell, of 
Randolph-Macon: “I believe in the study of 
Greek. I consider that Latin and Greek 
furnish the best possible training.” Dr. Lyon 
G. Tyler, of William and Mary: “TI don’t he- 
lieve a man can be deemed well educated with- 
out a full study of Greek.” ‘ President Henry 
Louis Smith, of Washington and Lee: “With 
reference to the value of the study of the 
Greek language as a mental discipline, as a 


from our curriculum § if best 


President 


preparation for any and every other kind of 
study, I find my cpinion of it rising every 
day. . I am persuaded that three or four 
years of hard and thoughtful study of Greek 
and Latin in the high schools will make of the 
boy a stronger, better, and more successful 
college student, even though his course be sci- 
entific, than if he had spent his high schcol 
years in the study of the elementary sciences, 
history, physics, etc., and modern languages. 


in the place of his Latin and Greek.” And 


apropos of Dr. Smith’s statement about the 
value of the Classics as preparation for stu- 
dents of science we must insert at this point 
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the following paragraph from the Detroit 
Free Press of June 10th—quoted in Vhe Class 
ical Journal for 1912: “Chief 
among those who oppose the dropping of 
Greek from the curriculum of the Ann Arbo 
high school is Dean M. E. Cooley, head of the 
engineering department of the University of 
Michigan. And here is what Dean Cooley 
has to say: ‘There seems to be a very general 
that the so-called vocational! 
studies in the high school are of prime im 
portance, particularly as relates to engineer 
ing, and to the high school student who wil! 
later study engineering. In the (engineering) 
department (of the University) it is almost the 
universal opinion that too much importance 
is attached to manual training and drawing 1 
the preparatory schools, and for years Greek 
and Latin have been accepted as suitable prep- 
aration for students of engineering; not only 
accepted, but believed to be bettter prepara 
tion than some other things offered. 
More than all we gauge 
whose horizon has been extended by the train 
ing which comes from a study of the humani 
ties.” Nor is this the first recognition on the 
part of scientists that students with classical! 
training make better scientific men, for it is 
a matter of record that the Classics better than 
anything else guarantee that thoroughness of 
preparation and training which is so essential 
to the proper pursuit of scientific studies. 

3. The Classical Association of Virginia, un 
der the splendid guidance of its president and 
his assistants, is another sign that a brighter 
day for the Classics has already begun to dawn 
on our Commonwealth. Interest begets inter 
est and the work of this Association is sure to 
be felt throughout the State. 

4. The Richmend Society of the Archzolog! 
cal Institute of America is another significant 
factor recently brought into our midst to give 
force and direction to the efforts for the r 
vival of sound classical culture and learning. 
The larger public is here brought into the c 
cle and is made to realize the vitalizing ef 
fects of Greek art, thought, and life; and | 
more the public knows of the cause, | 
stronger the cause is going to be. 


November, 


impression 


want broad men. 
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» Our great men and leaders still recog- 

ve the debt they owe to the training they 

eived from the study of the -Classics. A 

idstone and a Wilson bear tribute to the 

t that the Classics are still worth while, 
still essential to the development and pres- 
ation of the highest ideal of practical 
itesmanship. In this connection Dr. More- 
ead says: “I may mention the fact, which 
would appeal in our practical age, that the 
en who have won distinction in the classi- 
studies of Roanoke College, particularly 
those who have excelled in beth Latin and 
(ireek, have almost invariably risen to dis- 
tinction in the work of the world.” 

(. Of especial interest to cur Association, 
is well as of much significance—is this state- 
ment recently made to the writer by Profes- 
sor Gildersleeve, America’s greatest classical 
scholar: “The South is destined in a few 
years to become the center of classical study in 
this country.” 

kk. Some practical suggestions. But what can 
ve done in a practical way to secure for Greek 
the greater degree of attention which it has 
veen the purpose of this paper to show that 
( ought to receive? In answer the following 
suggestions are offered: 

|. Let there be a concerted, systematic, and 
vigorous codperation on the part of classical 
teachers throughout the State, looking toward 
1 revival of interest in the study of Greek in 
our schools and colleges. 

2. Let there be also a frank and honest ef- 
fort made by all those interested in the cause 
of edueation, regardless of departmental af- 
fillations, to bring about an adjustment of the 
(reek question in our educational programme 
solely in accordance with the merits of the 
case and with a view to the public geod. Let 
'| these in charge of our educational policies. 
i light of the facts and of the needs, give to 
he study of Greek the support to which it 
ppears that it is entitled. 

Let the presidents of our universities and 
eges seriously suggest to the young men 
ering college the desirability of their tak- 

ig up the study of Greek as a part of their 
recular course. If they use their influence in 

direction, the student will get the subject 





brought to his attention at the very outset 
and if there appears to be more reason why he 
should take it than not, he may be started 
right before it is too late. I should like. then, 
to enlist specifically at this time in our cause 
the leaders of educational thought in this 
State, the men who stand confessedly for a lib- 
eral, cultural education, the men of high ideals 
and broad outlook, the presidents of our col- 
leges and universities. As their influence is 
felt in the public at large, as they are potent 
in shaping the policies of the institutions over 
which they preside and the policy of the edu- 
cational system generally, may we not ask 
them for their support in helping to clear the 
atmosphere, and in helping to bring to the at- 
tention of the public and of the students the 
true place of Greek in our system of educa- 
tion? 

4. Much can also be done by the professors 
of Greek themselves. Is it not possible for 
them to make a more general, a more con- 
certed effort to secure recruits in so good a 
cause? Ts it not pessible for them to get in 
touch with prospective students, ‘with their 
parents and their teachers, and at least point 
out the reason why these students might ad- 
vantageously pursue the study of Greek or 
continue it when they come to college? Would 
it not be well to prepare and send out from 
time to time suitable departmental literature, 
showing the merits of the subject, and thus 
bringing the matter to the attention of the 
student before he is diverted into some other 
course? Our Greek professors, as they have 
the opportunity, might visit the schools in the 
State and present the cause of their depart- 
ment before the students and the community. 
Tf there is any merit in the subject. surelv this 
is legitimate, this is educational work itself: 
and if it is not meritorious. it ought to fall 
by its own weight. 

And again, while they are in no wise called 
upon to sacrifice the teaching of Greek itself— 
the language and literature.—they may still, 
to fine advantage, utilize the increasing mate- 
rials which are being furnished by the hand- 
maid of philolegy, archeology. Interest in 
the study of Greek proper has been aroused 
in this very way, and while T am no believer 
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in cheap substitutes, this, it seems to me, is a 
proper auxiliary to the work of the classical 
department whether it begets interest or not; 
and since it does, there is a two-fold reason 
why it should be taken up by the Greek pro- 
fessors in our college Ss. 

5. The teachers of the 


lege and in the schools can perform valuable 


Latin both in col- 
service here by pointing out and insisting more 
upon the debt of Roman to Greek literature, 
just as of all more modern literatures to both 
Greek and Latin. Miss Fraser, of Sweet Briar 
College, says: “We classicists should make our 
students realize how vastly much more their 
Latin means to them if they have Greek.” 
And Professor Webb, of the University of 
Virginia: “Let us awake in prospective Latin 
teachers a live interest in Greek by impress- 
ing upon them the necessity of using the two 
languages as mutual aids if they expect to at- 
tain a capacity for teaching either one of them 
intelligently.” 

6. But the one thing that will perhaps do 
most to awaken interest in the study of Greek 
is the thorough and enthusiastic teaching of 
Greek itself. The bad teaching of Greek is 
one of the worst enemies with which we have 
to contend. The colleges all over the State 
are saying the students come to them often so 
poorly prepared in Greek that real interest 
and spirit are all gone before the work is fair- 
ly started. We must do better teaching our- 
selves and we must make it our business to 
see that the schools offering Greek are pro- 
vided with well-equipped classical teachers. I 
am confident that if Greek is properly taught, 
it will continue to be one of the most attract- 
ive and satisfactory subjects a student can 
possibly pursue. It is a monstrous pity that 
the best subject of them all should be killed 
by bad teaching, and I would lay the especial 
emphasis of this paper, then, upon the good 
teaching of Greek—and again I say good 
teaching. As to method, it matters not how 
you do it, just so you get the sincere milk of 
the word into the student, and if you are a 
real teacher and know your subject, you will 
find out how. But in any case see to it that 


you make the subject what it is, a real, living 
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piece of work, and be sure you teach genuine 
Greek. 

I. In conclusion and generally. The Class. 
ics appeal to our higher reason and imagina- 
tion as no other studies, and the view fron 
the mountain heights makes it possible to di 
rect more efficiently the work in the plains be- 
low. The study of Greek is not merely Uto 
pian, for “Where there is no vision the peop 
perish.” We need the stimulus, inspiratio: 
and uplift of the study. There is a whole 
someness, a sanity in the Greek spirit which 
we can ill afford to lose. But the Greek spirit 
is also formative; it is a generator of dynam 
ics, a energy; it isa 
compelling and constructive force whose value 
can be fully measured only when we commit 


conservator of great 


the folly of removing it from our midst. 

It is not the dry bones of a dead scholasti 
cism of which we speak, but the flesh and 
blood, the intensely alive spirit of a rational! 
“nd progressive humanism. It is the unive: 
sal spirit, the essentially modern spirit of 
Greek culture for which we stand and for 
which we would enter a plea. We need the 
zeal and the devotion of the great scholars of 
the Renaissance to quicken us to a livelier 
terest in this legacy of the ages, for if we 
fully entered into our heritage, the Hellenic 
spirit made alive within us would prove irre 
sistible. 

We the spiritualizing influence of 
Greek culture in our American life to-day b« 
cause we are in danger of becoming slaves to 
the machinery of wealth, mines, factorie. 
numbers, for which that great exponent of 
classical culture, Matthew Arnold, arraigned 
the England of his day. We are toe fast be 
coming machines ourselves and children of @! 
earth-born materialism that would wholly for 
get, nay, submerge the things of the spirit 

Nor must we delude ourselves with the shia! 
low philosophy that we should give only those 
things which the times demand. The times 
will demand anything and everything, and w 
shall presently have nothing that is wort 
while. There must be an objective stancdir 
in education as well as in morals, or there 
be no standard at all. If experience teache 


need 








nything, if the accumulated evidence of cen- 
ries teaches anything, it is that the Greek 
nguage and literature contain the elements 
ind the spirit which we cannot afford to miss 
f we regard our highest and best interests as 
individuals and as a people. Then speed the 
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day in our State when the study of Greek 
shall come again into its own, and when we 
shall accordingly be assured of high ideals and 
permanent values in our culture and civiliza- 
tion! 


The NEED of INTENSIVE WORK IN SPELLING—A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT 


ALGAR WOOLFOLK, Principal Springfield School, Richmond 


Spelling is a practical subject—the every- 
day tool of the doctor, the lawyer, the butcher, 
ihe baker, the candlestick-maker. Incorrect- 
ness in spelling to many persons is the brand 
of illiteracy; correctness the outward and 
visigle sign of what we term culture. Yet on 
every hand there is abundant evidence that 
our elementary schools deal with this practical 
question in an impractical way. 

When the world at large complains of a de- 
ficiency in this subject, and when several 
grades in a large city system do as well after 
three years without formal instruction as 
others with instruction, it requires no great 
mental acumen to conclude that something is 
wrong. Spelling, naturally difficult, is poorly 
taught; but the bulk of our trouble comes 
largely from failure on the part of our edu- 
cational leaders to take full cognizance of its 
manifest weak points and to devise proper 
means of attack. 

Mental indigestion produced by overcon- 
sumption of Webster’s abridged and un- 
abridged during the elementary school period 
is one of our serious maladies. Shakespeare 
is said to have used some twelve or more 
thousand words; the Bible contains about ten 
thousand varieties; and our elementary course 
of study stretches its short legs in an appar- 
ent endeavor to keep pace. By no means do 
[I depreciate a large vocabulary. Learning to 


spell as many words as Shakespeare used will 
doubtless be of untold value to all the literary 
veniuses we are turning out; but it looks little 
like common sense to make a pack horse of the 
memory of the motley crowd who go into 
“buisness” and sign themselves “yours truely.” 





For a number of years it has been the writ- 
ers personal gratification to know that he 
could wrestle successfully with “eleemosyn- 
ary,” phthisic,” and several other literal 
monstrosities; but this occasion is probably 
the first time the knowledge has ever really 
been applied. May we not hope that the ele- 
mentary school children who are now learn- 
ing to spell “systole,” “roué,” “éclat,” “apos- 
tasy,” “erudite,” “nonpareil,” “oscillate,” “ves- 
icle,” “sang froid,” “vicinage” (words taken 
from a reputable speller) may derive bound- 
less pleasure and profit from their acquisi- 
tions ? 

Some of the words cited are no doubt good 
to be known. I would not arraign them too 
harshly; but it does seem that we ought to 
consider their probable function in after 
school life, and ought not to expect too much 
from our little twelve-year-old “kiddies,” the 
vast majority of whom will never enter classic 
high school halls. Those contrary minded 
may, perhaps, charge me with apostasy in not 
wanting nonpareil spelling—in not stimulat- 
ing the pupils in my vicinage to become truly 
erudite and spell with sang froid a whole lot 
of stuff not found in a small dictionary and 
lacking the stability and force of our simple 
Anglo-Saxon equivalents. 

It is my opinion that our attack on spell- 
ing has been unscientific. What proof have 
we to the contrary? Does any one know with 
any degree of accuracy what words make up 
the twenty-five hundred used by the great 
mass of humanity? Have our spellers been 
compiled on a rational basis? Have school 
people determined the fundamental stock of 
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words possessed by children at the various 


stages of their school life? Do we actually 
know the relative difficulty even our mest 
common words present to the child mind? 


Do we Fully appreciate our shorte mings ¢ In 


brief, are we not woefully careless or weoe- 
fully ignorant, and dees not our carelessness 
or ignorance spell waste ¢ 

article, 


this short 


grumble 


My purpose in 


writing 
however, 1s not to incessantly at 
existing conditions, but to emphasize one plain 
fact out- 
line a simple little experiment in which this 
fact 


needing more consideration and_ to 
is somewhat considered. 

The true test of efficient spelling is written 
language. This is the fact I would empha 
size. Although oral spelling has a rightful 
and valuable place, written spelling as applied 
is our North Estimating our spelling 
efficiency by this, what does our primary and 


Star. 


grammar grade wiitten language show? It 
shows as a glaring deficiency the misspelling 
not so much of exceptional words but of plain, 
common, innocent-looking, everyday words. 
These are the bane of an English teacher’s 
existence. These call down on us the jibes and 
jeers of the business world and a very matter 
of fact, practical public. It is with these that 
the licle experiment I have mentioned is con- 
cerned. 

The object of the experiment is to determine, 
(a) which of the common, everyday, simple 
words are most frequently misspelled in the 
language work of each respective grade; (b) 
which of these barbarisms are common to pri- 
mary grades; (c) which to grammar grades; 
(d) which persist throughout the entire school 
course. 

At this point, I wish to say that no claim of 
special merit is made for the results secured. 
The work, done at edd moments, is only a ten- 
tative effort valuable chiefly for its possibili- 
A frank 
admission has been made that there is a lack 
of sufficient data as well as inadequate super- 


ties rather for than anything else. 


vision of the preparation of the grade lists. It 
will also be observed that the original plan 
for recording words peculiar to each grade, 
and for showing how they are usually mis- 
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spelled, has not been followed. The reason j. 
that the data are hardly worth inserting. 

At first sight, the words submitted may 
seem ludicrously commonplace; yet, if we take 
into consideration that we are dealing with 
ele mentary school children, I venture to say 
that somewhere in the neighborhood of these 
words is to be found the most vexatious and 
ubiquitous stumbling blocks to written Jan 
guage—or, in more exact terms, applied 
spelling. 

Should there be doubt in this regard, try 
the 


grades, scattering them broadcast in a dicta- 


words in your primary and grammat 


tion exercise, rather than calling out each word 
one after the other in the usual way. 





Primary Grammar Total 
there-—their 34 14 +s 
which 20 10 30 
through 11 14 29 
here—hear 20 4 24 
separate 4 17 21 
know 11 8 19 
too—two—to 11 7 18 
plece—peace 11 7 13 
many 17 1 18 
until 8 ) 17 
they 15 2 17 
where 14 2 16 
coming 4 11 1) 
though 7 8 15 
father—farther 12 2 14 
truly 3 10 13 
heard 9 4 13 
does 12 1 13 
believe 4 8 12 
friend 10 2 12 
any v 2 1} 
whose 9 2 1] 
knew 4 6 10 
and—an 6 4 1‘) 
business 6 4 10 
once 10 0 10 
receive l 8 4 
thought 6 3 9 
were 7 2 | 
every 8 1 # 
would 9 0 } 
some 9 0 9 








ind 


al or 
write 
governor 
thorough 
writing 


I loose 


et—quietly 
busy 
ether—weather 


alwavs 
eaught 
been 
elothes—close 
whole 
buy —by 
have (to) 
laughed 
what 
course 

Sa | 
because 
cousin 
afraid 
quire 
great 
please 
yes 
library 


necessary 
describe 
stopped 
sincerely 


allright 
upon 
capital 
sentence 
could 
flower—flour 
color 

ray ntry 
evening 
enough 
nsed to 
picture 


Primary 


— 


1 =] G& Cr 


oF ee © 


fy | 


we) 


ore HB CO 


a) | 


e 
~ 
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Grammar 


SOOO MH mW DIODE REROO OH HH OOS OO Hh mt tO 10 OF 1 1 OG Im eM 


Total 


A" "TFTAeoreC 


rAN a a 


~~ «= 
ve we ww 


6 


>) 


vt Ot 


or or Str or 


ae a | 


mehre er PR PPP SSP SHE LS LS 


asked 
when 
think 
school 
boundary 
chiefly 
buried 
grammar 
already 
hoping 
dying 
destroy 
Wednesday 
principal 
seized 
almost 
beginning 
corner 
find 

tried 
together 
wear 
rode—road 
hefore 
bought 
build 

get 

goes 

eight 
these 
vegetable 
want (to) 
lying—laying 
moving 
pen—pin 
pretty 
run—ran 
again 
certain 
warm 
such 
ready 


Primary 


co 00 0 DODO WOO WWW WO MAO HDD NHDNHNHNHNHNHH HEHEHE Re RR OOSCSCH hh 


Grammar 


0 
VU 


& 
— 


A. fe fe 
We We we 
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211 


Total 


The method of procedure is as follows. 


First, the purpose of the project was made 
known to a number of elementary 
teachers in the city of Richmond. 


teachers were requested to prepare an alpha- 


school 


Tl ese 





ah 
| 


te Lae 
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betical list of very common words 


most frequently misspelled in the language 


twenty 


work of their respective grades and to ob- 
serve the directions given below: 

(a) Select words from the written language 
of your grade. 

(b) Consider homonyms as one word. 

(c) Do not collaborate with other teachers. 

(d) Give opposite each word the usual way 
in which it is misspelled. (Had it been pos- 
sible to require each teacher to examine at 
least ten sets of language papers and sccre 
would have been far 


the errors, the results 
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more valuable. For numerous reasons this 
was impossible. ) 

During a period of several months, the lists 
were gradually collected and examined to see 
if instructions had been followed. Of the 
number turned in seven were thrown out for 
the reason that they contained only difficult 
words taken from a speller. In many cases 
also homonyms were not considered as one 
word, and thereby failed to contain twenty 
words. 

The words listed were then tabulated on a 


form somewhat similar to the one shown be- 


low. 


SCORING FORM 


YEAR Li 
GRADE 


No0.Of Classes 


Total Words 


MOTE. Ts method of tabulating,as will readily be seen, has distinct 
advantages (in definitely locating errors and in furnishing valuable 


words for grade lists. 

The above words, counting repetitions, com- 
prise two-thirds of the total number handed 
in. They are arranged according to total 





Y |W 


/A Common Way 
Misspelled. 


scores—an attempt to show their relative fre- 
quency—and in such a manner that those | 
culiar to both primary and grammar grates 
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an easily be singled out. The remaining one- 
third, not inserted, are made up of words re- 
ported only once or twice. Of the latter, 
there were a goodly number, and many in the 
opinion of the writer deserve a much higher 
scoring than was accorded. 

\ few ordinary observations—nothing novel 

ire now in place. Many errors, particularly 
i primary grades are due to misformed let- 
‘ters. This is characteristic of little children 
ind tolerance should be shown; but children 
should not take a century in acquiring correct 
images of letters and words used time and 
time again. We need more drill which is pro- 
vided for in the spelling and writing periods. 
[ realize that relentless drill on details is 
deadening; but a certain amount of drill is 
necessary and a live teacher will not let it be 
leadening. From the table of results certain 
errors seem to have been crushed out during 
the elementary period. The percentage, how- 
ever, is by no means large enough. 

The prominent place occupied by “though,” 
“thorough,” “through,” and other kindred hos- 
tile clans induces us to think, also, that a mild 
form of simplified spelling—not phonetic 
spelling by a long way—is not altogether a 
fool idea. For centuries our English words 
have been undergoing such a process, and 
there is no strong reason why judicious sim- 
plification should not continue when expedi- 
ant. Should this be the case certainly it 1s 
within the province of the school to initiate 
reform. 

[t is needless to speak much further on this 
score. That homonyms are pitfalls has long 
been recognized. An early development of 
simple rules of spelling is needed and greatly 
overlooked. Our schools are painfully in need 
of more animated drill; less uncorrected writ- 


‘en language wherein the error habit is fixed; ° 


and less of the farce of running at breakneck 
speed over long lists of words to the grievous 
neglect of the pupils’ working vocabulary. 

[In a previous paragraph the statement was 
made that an endeavor to locate our spelling 
enemies and find out their resistive power has 
aivantages. To my mind such an investigation 

ndeniable as has just been described, if modi- 


fied and worked out in more careful detail, 
has very decided possibilities. In the first 
place, it encourages care in the preparation of 
individual and class word lists: it concentrates 
attention on errors barbarous and inexcusable; 
leads to better methods of teaching; and, fi- 
nally tends to correct one of our present 
blunders, superficial work. In the second 
place, it enables a supervisor better to deter- 
mine weaknesses peculiar to his own schools— 
what errors need hammering till they are 
driven from sight. By means of dictation ex- 
ercises or tests involving his vicious spelling 
enemies he can hammer with eyes open, better 
estimate progress and judge teaching eflfici- 
ency. In time, he will doubtless find out more 
positively which words are almost stationary 
in their place of difficulty, and which require 
only a reasonable amount of close attention be- 
fore correct use is firmly established. His 
tactics will consequently admit of more intel- 
ligent and varied changes. Such is my con- 
viction. I am very likely prejudiced. 

In conclusion, let me earnestly recommend 
to every teacher that he keep in mind the one 
idea I have harped on all the way through. 
Spelling taught as an isolated subject among 
others poorly correlated, will prove a disap- 
pointment to the teacher and a detriment to 
the child. The words children should know 
best are those which they use and will use 
most. This is the “social point of view”—the 
only point of view. Except in oral drill and 
rapid review I believe our spelling words 
should be taught and tested—even our exami- 
nations of them given—in their natural set- 
ting. In this manner are they found; and 
surely the natural is the rational. 

Both tradition and condition conspire 
against such procedure; but there is a new day 
coming not only for spelling but for the whole 
course of study. The agencies of reform have 
never been more vigorously at work than at 
present, and there will be radical departures 
from many old customs. The good will be 
retained; the bad will be sloughed off. We 
shall soon have a saner curriculum to meet 
modern demands and circumstances. We shall 
not forever flounder so hopelessly in methods 








muprecnpectmapatin om 
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of instruction. 


and fewer atrocious lists of words. by the ten 


Last of all we shall have fewer 
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Let us 


thousands, designated spelling books. 
pray. 


RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J, H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association of Virginia 








An abandoned school house in Buckingham 
Are there any like the above still 
Do you teach in 


county. 
used in your neighborhood ? 
There are some who say the one- 
room school ought to be abolished. We do 
not think this is true; but certainly school 
houses like the above have no right to exist in 
State. A teacher who can improve 
house as the above—and there are 
has the heart of a 


one like it ? 


a great 
such a 
some who have done so 


conqueror. 


EXHIBIT AT CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN THE 


SOUTH 

The Conference meets in 
15-18. There 
Southern § State. 


tichmond April 
from every 
appointed 


will be exhibits 


We have been 








Exhibit Committee for the 
State of Virginia. Surely, our State must 
have a creditable exhibit but the time is short 
and everybody must get busy. 

We hope to have exhibits from the Schoo! 
Clubs or Junior Leagues, from the Agricu)- 
tural High and from individua! 
schools. 

What the Conference visitors are intereste< 
in is agricultural and industrial work in coun 
try schocls. Do you do any work of this 
kind? If so, let us hear from you. If yo 
have cooking and sewing lessons or manua! 
training fer boys we wish to get photographs 
of your school, of all children at work, and 
we furthermore want some of the actual work 
to exhibit. Let us hear from you. 


chairman of the 


Schools, 








A KNOTTY PROBLEM 


‘yom one of our good school friends, the 

ucipal of a large country high school, comes 

s momentous question. 

‘For information sake I would be glad for 

| to answer the question as to whether high 

i001 girls and young lady assistants should 
allowed to entertain high school boys on 

e school grounds and especially during re- 
ess. In other words, should high school boys 

iy young lady assistants attention on and 
if school grounds 2” 

Surely this thing of teaching a country 
«hool has its problems. There is the problem 
if attendance, of grading and promotions: 
ind, now, here comes the world old problem 
if love. 

It’s been so many, many years since my last 
attack of the disease that I must pass this 
juestion over to some wiser head. I'll try my 
friend, Thomas Slater Settle, if I can get in 
touch with him before he commences recreat- 
ng for the Playground Association of Amer- 
ca. If I fail to get him, then I shall scare 
Bob Blanton to death by shoving this prob- 
lem before his bachelor countenance. I know 
[ can get a satisfactory answer from J. D. 
Harris, of Amelia; W. R. Smithey, of Peters- 
burg, or some other giddy young fellow. 

[In all seriousness there is only one thing 
worse than the problem involved in the above 
question, and that is for a principal himself to 
get overwhelmingly and sillily in love with a 
voung lady assistant. Young lady assistants 
should try to keep from falling in love with 
their pupils. It isn’t dignified. 


RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 


One of the most pleasant incidents of our 
ist educational conference was a luncheon at 
e Westmoreland Club given by Mrs. B. B. 
‘Munford in honor of the women supervisors 
~ rural schools. 

There are now seven such supervisors work- 
‘ig in the following counties: Henrico, Hali- 
fax (2), Albemarle, Charles City and New 
Kent, Rockingham, and Buchanan. 
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These supervisors visit the schools at stated 
intervals; and, besides supervising the regular 
work, crganize civic leagues and school ciubs 
and give lessons in cooking, sewing and man- 
ual training. They render great assistance to 
county superintendents and we hope the day 
will seon come when every county will have 
such a worker. In no other way can the work 
of small country schools be made effective. 


OUR SCHOOL CLUBS 


Have you a School Club or Junior League 
in your school? If not, you cannot realize 
what you are missing. It is the most pleasant 
feature of our work this year. There are 
now over 150 of these clubs. One has only 
five members. At Altavista there are three 
organizations in the same school. 

On a recent trip to Gainsboro and Luray 
the club presidents presided at both meetings 
and introduced the speaker of the evening. 

These clubs are combination literary socie- 
ties, athletic associations, and school improve- 
ment associations. The most important fea- 
ture is that of interesting members in practical 
education. Along this line two pamphlets are 
issued—Lessons in Cooking and Sewing for 
Girls, and Lessons in Agriculture and Manual 
Training for Boys. We offer several prizes 
and hoping to have a fine exhibit from the 
clubs at the Conference for Education in the 
South. 


The following communication from a club 
organized in a one-room school is very inspir- 


ing: 


Saegmuller School, Alexandria Co., Va. 

We organized a Junior League in our’ school 
March 4, 1912, and continued our meetings and work 
until school closed, May 24, 1912. We have re-organ- 
ized this term, and now every child in school, ten 
years old and over is a member; thirty-one members 
in all. 

Most of the members have received buttons for 
repeating the obligation, and are very proud of 
them. 

We cannot have much manual training, as we 
cannot afford a special teacher. The boys are doing 
splendid work this year, after school hours, in car- 
pentry. They have made flower shelves in the south 
windows and ventilators for the windows, so that 
we may have fresh air all the time, without blowing 
directly on the children. The girls are interested 
in cooking and are doing very good work. 
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We gave an entertainment last term called “Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” and cleared more than $26.00; we en- 
larged our library and bought covered water coolers 
and other school improvements. 

Mr. Foster, one of our trustees, gave an illustrated 
lecture, “The Potomac River from Source to Mouth,” 
this term, for the benefit of the piano fund. We 
cleared over twenty dollars. 

Also, through the efforts of the school we secured 
a large flag for the inside of the school, and another 
one to fly over the school house. One of the special 
aims of the league, this year, is to teach patriotism. 

Our school grounds are not fenced in and we can- 
not have flowers and shrubbery in the yard, but we 
have many flowers and plants growing in 
the school We keep our playgrounds clean 
and hope to have it fenced in soon so we can have 
things growing out in the open air. 

The league through the aid of pupils, trustees and 
patrons, have made our school a First Grade one 
with an average of 100 per cent. 

Yours respectfully, 
Secy Saegmuller School League 


pretty 
rooms. 


ZOLA 


ANNA § 


PAYNE, 
WALTON, Censor. 

We are asking every school and civic league 
to hold during February a Health Meeting. 
Last month it was a Good Roads Meeting. 
The following announcement shows what one 


school did. 


Yood Roads Meeting at Hamilton High Scaool, 
Frfday, January 17, 7:30 P. M. 

On Friday, January 17th, there will be a meeting 
of the citizens of Hamilton district for considering 
the betterment of roads in Hamilton district. 

Mr. Rosewell Page, Secretary, and Auditor of Vir- 
ginia, will conduct the meeting. Mr. Page is a bril- 
liant and witty speaker, and will tell you about 
“Good Roads and How to Get Them.” 

Music.—An attractive musical program will be 
rendered by an orchestra of local talent, and there 
will be no admission charge. 

Better roads for Hamilton district. 

Held under auspices of Hamilton High School Im- 


provement League.” 

We hope to raise by private subscription, $3,000.00. 
We shall get an equal amount from Public Funds, 
and State Funds, $3,000.00. The plan is to build 
about two and one-half miles of road. 


SCORE CARDS 


We have had returned to our office about 150 
Score Cards scoring from 90 per cent. to 100 
per cent. on school buildings. Have you seen 
one of these cards ? 

The certificates we promised to schools scor- 
ing 90 per cent. and over have not yet been 
printed, but will be in the near future. The 
following Score Cards have been received 


since December 20, 1912: 
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Miss Beulah Beard, Middlebrook, Va. 

Mrs. Alma Kerr, Middlebrook, Va. 

Miss Mary Kline, Middlebrook, Va. 

Miss Carrie D. Meador, Vesuvius, Va. 

Miss Margaret Smith, Vesuvius, Va. 

Mrs. Annie M. King, Lanexa, Va. 

Miss Sallie Hanes, Weathia, Va. 

Miss L. Alma White, Clayville, Va. 

Miss Mary E. Lackey, Raphine, Va. 

Baron V. Dunton, Bird’s Nest, Va. 

Miss Bettie P. Burton, Lynch Station, Va 

Miss Pearl Yeaman, Witt, Va. 

Miss Minnie Dodson, Witt, Va. 

Miss Inez Carter, Witt, Va. 

Miss Rosa Tinder, Whaleyville, Va., R. F. D 

Miss Lucile Blood, Whaleyville, Va. 

L. E. Rogers, Moneta, Va. 

Miss Mary Kenney, Ridgeway, Va. 

Miss Charlotte Persinger, Saltpetre, Va. 

N. E. Cooper, New Market, Va. 

Miss Annie B. Wilkinson, Richmond, Va 
R. No. 6. 

Miss L. Mae Brandt, Evington, R. No. 3. 

F. M. Jones, Portsmouth, Va. 

Miss Annie Suddith, Crockett, Va. 


“I find I need the Journal for myself. in- 
stead of devending upon the library copies, 
and every month you have something especi 
ally good.” 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, _ self-con 
trol—these three alone lead life to sovereign 
power.—7 ennyson. 


On a business trip to the city a farmer de 
cided to take home to his wife a Christmas 
present of a shirtwaist. Going into a store 
and being directed to the waist department, |. 
asked the lady clerk to show him some. 

“What bust?” asked she. 

The farmer looked around uneasily and 
swered: “I don’t know; I didn’t hear a: 
thing.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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In dustrial Art Problems 


HUGO B, FROEHLICH and BONNIE E. SNOW _ 
Department of Normal Art. New York Schoul of Fine and Applied Arts 
Authors of The Progressive Drawing Books 


IL- A Blotter Cover 


(For Primary Grades) 


In the paradise of our childhood days what 
endless amusement we found in a German 
Toy Village! The red-roofed houses, the pi- 
ous church, the curly leaved trees, the wooden 
animals and figures we grouped in a hundred 
ways; the trees and houses we arranged in 
avenues and streets, while parks and play- 
grounds for the children and for the animals 
were by no means forgotten. 








meee ee ee 

















” 4 
3 —> 
' 


Fig. 3 


Armed with the “village” our teacher is 
ready to attack the problem of the blotter. 
Figure 1, shows a part of the contents of the 


This quaint old-fashioned toy may: still be 
found in that emporium of the economical, 
the “Ten Cent Store,” and the drawing teach- 
er who still possesses the heart of a child— 
and there should be no drawing teacher who 
does not !—finds the best of excuses for a visit 
thither, turning to professional account the 


wealth of suggestive variety therein displayed. 
\ 














Shape cut out 
Fig. 5 
box, spread before the delighted gaze of the 


children. First a drawing lesson is in order, 
for ideas of form, proportion and relative sizes 


Fig. 4 
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must be developed and recorded. Gray paper, 
white chalk and colored crayens are the best 
mediums at hand fer this lesson. 

Fol- 
lowing this, any shape or group of shapes may 
be cut from manila paper, first in “life” size, 


Figure 2 illustrates a possible result. 


or larger, and then from the smaller bits of 
paper, with an eve to their use as design mo- 


tives. Then the definite size and shape of tne 


blotter must be planned. Nine inches by four 
makes a blotter of dignity and worth. A dark 
gray green makes a good cover for the blotter 
and a good background for a mount; while a 
lighter tone of green is just right for our dec- 
orative design. Cut then, a strip nine inches 
by four inches from dark green paper, and a 
strip nine inches by two and one-half inches 
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from light green paper. Fold the narrow 
strip four times as shown in Figure 3. A sin 


gle shape or a pair of shapes may then be 
freely cut from the four-fold paper. Figure 
4 shows the process. The shape of half a 
house is here indicated as a beginning. At this 
stage, who shall know what is in the mind of 
the youthful designer? Who but the designe 
himself? Figure 5 shows the cutting com 





pleted—the “half” house, and the whole tre 
ach duplicated four times, by means of the 
device of folded paper. 

Figure 6 shows the denoument. Mounted : 
the nine-inch by fourteen-inch strip, it forn 
an attractive decoration. <A blotting pap: 


harmonious in color, and cut to the exact si: 
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oi the cover is attached by O. K. clips, as 
shown in Figure 7. 


“What have we made”? “A beautiful blot- 
ter for father’s desk!” j 


Industrial Art Problems 
T-A Magazine Cover 


(For Intermediate Grades) 


SBP PRIN 





A magazine that goes the rounds of the 
family or the school dees not long retain the 
freshness of clean cut edges, square corners 
and undefiled color, and soon the whcle cover 
loses its grip and drops off in sheer inade- 
quacy. Problem 11 presents an easily con- 
structed, practical and attractive cover, which 
may be planned to slip off and on easily, or 
which by the addition of end papers may form 
a more permanent protection for a magazine 
whose usefulness does not die with the current 
Issue, 

Let us use for our demonstration, a maga- 
zine whose cover page is six inches by eight and 
one-quarter inches. Our “pretector” is to be 
0! cloth (stencillex) and must be cut about 
i inch larger on all sides. Allowing for the 
thickness of the back, we shall need a piece 
of stencillex measuring fourteen and one-half 
inches by ten and one-half inches. Figure 1 
shows the stencillex in a position under the 








opened book, the covers laid flat’ against the 
cloth and the inside of the book held upright. 
Mark the thickness of the book on the stencil- 
lex and cut out the V-shaped opening as indi- 
‘ated in the drawing. Fold back the narrow 
strip, letting it lie under the back of the maga- 
zine at both ends. Then fold the magazine 
down flat, creasing with the fingers and “iron- 
ing” with a herizental pencil. 

Figure 2 shows the right side of the cover 
folded flat, and the left side ready to be fold- 
ed. Secure the corners of the cloth cover 
with stixit, that stickiest and best of all pastes. 
You will see that the “protector” may easily 
be slipped frem the book, and adjusted to the 
next issue, if desired. 

The decoration of the cover is an interesting 
problem in block printing. We have selected 
for our unit an arrangement of straight lines 
within an inch square, and have decided to 
print a surface repeat over an area adopted to 


—— 
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the size of our cover. To find this area, 
first cut an oblong of paper whose area bears 


Stencillex 


Fig ] 








one inch wider 
Cut to them 
on four sides and fold under the 


an magazine back of magazine 











C Fold margin of Stencillex 
over cover of magazine 





Stencillex folded over all 
edges of magazine cover 
and pasted at each corner 


Fig. 3 


a fine relationship to the area of the cover. 


this cblong gives opportunity for the exercise 
of artistic judgment as to margins. Lay off 
the surface of the oblong in square inches, 
ruling strong black lines with a soft lead. 
After indicating the position of the oblong 
with dots placed at each corner on the stencil- 
lex, slip the squared oblong under the stencil- 
lex, so that its position in relation to the cover 
is exactly the same as before. The dark lines 
are easily discernable through the cloth, and 
are to be used as guide lines in printing with 
our ruco block. Figures 4 and 5 clearly ex 
plain the placing of the paper plan. 

The unit of design should be very simple. 
as the cutting of many short lines or curves 1s 
too difficult a process for fifth or sixth grades. 
Figure 6 suggests how squared paper comes 
to our aid in drawing a suitable unit. Figure 
7 shows the design transferred to an inci 
square ruco block. (This is done by rubbing 
soft lead on the back of the squared paper. 
and tracing with a harder pencil the lines of 
the design on the block. “Ruco” cuts as eas 
ily as cheese, and has no grain. The blade of 
the knife is especially adapted for cutting it 
(and for cutting wood blocks as well), and the 
sketch (Figure 7) shows it in proper position. 
Figure 8 shows the cutting complete. On this 
block two colors may be easily used—any com 
plementary color scheme, suitably grayed, will 
be effective on stencillex. Use very little 
water color, and apply it to the surface of the 
design with a water color brush, as shown in 
Figure 9. Spread the color on afresh for each 
printing. Figure 10 shows the process of 
printing the design on the cover. Figure 11 
(at the beginning of this problem) shows the 
finished cover. 

In case a permanent cover for the magazine 
is desired, two end papers of stout quality and 
agreeable in tone are cut, each seven and one- 
half inches by six and three-quarter inclies. 
Crease one long edge of these papers over 
about one-half inch. Paste the half-inch pa- 
per fold to the Body of the book, covering the 
staple fasteners, and paste the other thin ed es 
to the inside of the cloth cover, as shown in 
Figure 12. 

If all these steps are deftly taken, the result 


Simplified to even inches, this oblong meas- will be a cover of quality and distinction. 


ures four inches by sixteen inches. 


un 
to. 















































Ruco block cut Applyi ng water 








ready for printing color to the block 
Fig: 8 Fig. 9 

















———s Dotted lines are guide lines showing 

White squared. paper slipped through Stencillex ee Feuco block in 
under stencillex al owing Squares Position showing printing prossas 

to show through as a guide to Fig. 10 


printing design Pig. 5 



































Design made Desiant fe dt End ted + 

J esign transferred to r uu on body 

on “squared a Ruz block and Sten- of i Rest on three "edges to 
paper cil knife —s out inside of cover 
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ENTERING ON A BROADER FIELD 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent Public Instruction 


When one is about to enter upon an under- 
taking of large proportions there is apt to 
come to him an almost irresistible desire to 
survey from some high point the whole field, 
if possible. In one instance the chosen emi- 
nence may be physical, in another, mental, but 
whether the point of view is physical or men- 
tal, actual or imaginary, there must come the 
elevation of mind, the larger mental vision, 
which tries to see the problem as a whole be- 
fore sub-dividing it into its parts for separate 
and concrete treatment. 

This is only another way of sitting down 
to count the cest or of taking an inventory. 
What are our resources, what are our deficien- 
cies? asks the prudent leader as he communes 
with himself in the preliminary mental 
sketches. 

The educational panorama in Virginia at 
this time is really and truly a harvest field, so 
peculiarly and intensely rural, indeed, that 
great efforts in town and city receive but scant 
attention in the press and in the public utter- 
ances of the day. 

Among these rural schools we find a noble 
body of teachers and school officials, who have 
done much with limited resources and a re- 
markably loose jointed kind of organizati:° 
Their work during the past ten years force- 
fully illustrates the doctrine that peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war. 
These facts are admitted by our harshest crit- 
ies, and here, after all. appears our richest 
treasure, our largest assets. 

The work of these school-men and school- 
women has touched the lives and characters of 
something like seventy-five per cent. of the 
school population of Virginia with a power 
ful and saving touch. 

But what of the other twenty-five per cent. 
who are growing up in ignorance and misery ? 

Profoundly grateful for the many strong 
men and women we have. we are forced to ask 
for more, and before the modern gazer. whom 
we have represented as standing on the heights, 


comes again the picture of that ancient scene 


in Palestine, and it comes with a new mean- 
ing—the occasion when Jesus said: “The har- 
vest truly is great, but the laborers are few; 


pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
he would send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

The past twenty or thirty years might prop- 
erly be called the sporadic era in education. 
Great things have happened here and there— 
in spots, may we say? The achievements of 
the single teacher or supervisor or the work of 
a single school has been heralded abroad, but 
too infrequently have we heard of the werk 
of an entire county, or even of an entire dis- 
trict. Over-praise has been given in some in- 
stances, which has managed in a way to satis- 
fy the hopes and desires of an optimistic, 
wealthy, bouncing nation. But this is not suf- 
ficient and plans touching the regular work 
of all of the schools, schemes to start every 
school of a county or district on an upward 
grade of systematic, steady growth, which 
have been conspicuous by their absence, are 
the more ambitious programs which the signe 
of the times seem to demand. 

I have spoken of our Virginia system as a 
loose jointed affair. It has been loosely arti- 
culated in the sense that I have just described. 
but far more so in our experience with the of- 
fice and duties of the county superintendeni— 
in many respects the most important educa- 
tional leader of all. Too many of these off- 
cers are giving part time to school work. In 
1912 they paid 15,950 visits to the schools un- 
der their charge. I happen to know that one 
county superintendent had 411 visits to his 
credit. Others may have done better, and 
under the spur of active but friendly rivalry. 
IT have no doubt the record which I have men 
tioned would have been surpassed. But if 3! 
of our county superintendents had been as (il- 
igent as this man the 10,300 school-rooms in 
the counties (cities not included) would have 
been benefited by more than 35.000 visits from 
faithful, capable school officials. The salaries 
of the county superintendents are so low in 
many instances that it is idle to expect the 
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suount of work which the situation demands. 
We must evolve a system that will make the 
uly superintendents’ office eifective. 

| luis article is intended to magnify the work 
of (he average superintendent and of the av- 
erage teacher. We need more of both and I 
believe that the people of Virginia will have 
io learn that they must be better paid. It is 
yuite possible to have the poor school the ex- 
epuion rather than the rule in a district, and 
the necessary amount of talent to bring about 
better conditions can be developed in every 
county. I would be glad to see every county 
or district association of teachers made a 
ieachers’ training school under the intelligent 
direction of a superintendent who understood 
«hool work. I would be glad to know that 
teachers by the hundreds felt called as muis- 
sionaries to go into the highways and byways 
and persuade the children to come to school. 
[ would be glad to hear of instances in every 
county in which the schools were opened at 
least once a week for the instruction of adults 
who were so unfortunate as not to be able to 
real and write. I would be glad to realize 
that it was a matter of pride on the part of 
every district school board in Virginia to see 
that school privileges were provided in a spirit 
of heroic sympathy for those children who are 
remote or specially destitute. I would be glad 
to believe that every board of supervisors in 
Virginia placed the education of the children 
above everything else, esteeming it more im- 
portant even than the building of good roads. 
[ would be glad to persuade the citizens of 
every community to unite themselves together 
in a school league. 

Why should not the spirit of progress and 
of social service be universal? Such a spirit 
took the sandy wastes of Holland after that 
gallant state had lost its best provinces to 
Germany and made those sandy wastes the 
most productive grass lands of Europe. A 
similar spirit has overspread Germany in re- 
rent years, industrializing and enriching that 
country until its fleod of emigration has 
dwindled into insignificant proportions. The 


E 


very original of this spirit struck Europe long 
years ago among the mountains and forests of 


Switzerland. There it found a land of prec- 


‘pitous elevations without rich soil, a land of 


mountains without mineral wealth, a land of 
valleys without meadows, a land contributing 
its waters to all seas and yet without sea- 
coast, a land bleak, snow-capped and inacces- 
sible, and it made out of the citizenship of 
that land the freest, happiest, most comfort- 
able people on earth. 

May I again express the interest I feel in 
magnifying the work of the regular teacher, 
the average worker, and ye ancient office of 
county or city superintendent ? 


“Tt is their care in all the ages to take the 
buffet and cushion the shock; 

It is their care that the gear engages; it 1s 
their care that the switches lock; 

Tt is their care that the wheels run truly; it 
is their care to embark and entrain, 

Tally transport and deliver duly the sons of 
Mary by land and main. 


“They do not preact: that their God will rouse 
them a little before the nuts work loose; 

They do not teach that his pity allows them 
to leave their work whenever they 
choose; 

As in the thronged and lightened wavs, so in 
the dark and desert they stand, 
Wary and watchful all their davs that their 
brethren’s days may be long in the 

land.” 


“T am from Virginia and subscribed to your 
Journal year before last, while teaching in 
Virginia, and prefer it *o any other.” 


“Johnny, give me a sentence containing the 
word income,” said the teacher. 

“The boy opened a door and income a cat.” 
replied Johnny.—Ficld and Farm. 


A life spent worthily should be measured 
by a nobler Jine—by deeds, not years.—Sheri- 
dan, 


oe 


; 
f 
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The PROBLEM of DISCIPLINE 


W. H. ADAMS, Roanoke 


| once had occasion to visit the high school 
I was at once struck by 
Every 
Pupils moved about 

with a_ perfectly 


of a western city. 
the general good spirit of the school. 
one seemed to be happy. 
smilingly, good-naturedly 
free and careless manner yet always orderly. 
There seemed to be no restraint, no watching 
There seemed to be no miscon- 
duct The whole student body 
was perfectly at ease. Pupils passed through 
the halls from room to room without any jam- 
ming or crowding, with no loud or unseemly 
conduct and yet so freely, without teachers to 
All this was strangely new and 
pleasing to me. How was it? Why were these 
boys and girls so natural and happy and yet 
so orderly? Why none of the little tricks and 
pranks we so often note in school life! 

Well, I learned later that the personal 
equation of one man, together with his plan 
of handling the problem of discipline had 
brought this condition. 
Three years before this school was not dif- 
ferent Indeed, the 


miscondret. 


to watch for. 


direct them. 


about wholesome 


from other school. 
present principal, when he took charge at that 
time, found a thoroughly undisciplined stu- 
dent body. The larger boys who were the 
leaders did about as they pleased and their 
pleasure was often very annoying. 

Our new principal was a young man. He 
belonged to the new school of teachers who try 
to look at school problems from the viewpoint 
of the student, believing that those problems 
ean be solved in no other way. He did not be- 
gin punishing or suspending. He moved 
quietly among the crowd speaking pleasantly 
and locating the leaders. He talked with the 
boys and made some personal friends in that 
way. He asked certain of the boys who were 
more or less unruly to help him in some 
hatched up work. He was out on the athletic 
field with them whenever it was possible. He 
with the team to their first football 

He showed the boys that he was a boy 


any 


went 
game. 


with them, enjoying their pleasures, sharing 
their defeats, slapping those who did well on 


the shoulders, encouraging, always with a 
sympathetic, helpful word. 

Two months of the school year had gone. 
There was not much change for the better at 
the high school. The term high school still 
meant a rowdy crowd. Now there came a new 
coup. Forty of the most popular boys, desig 
nated by the students themselves, were in 
vited to attend a banquet. The most popula: 
minister of the city, he who preached the ser 
mons that drew the Sunday evening crowds 
of young people was there. The big-hearted 
judge of the juvenile court, whom everybody 
liked was there. Several citizens, who, because 
or their sympathy for boys and boy life, had 
long since made themselves beloved by the 
boys in general were there. 

The banquet had been planned for boys. It 
was a boy’s affair. When the crumbs had been 
brushed away the new principal called upon 
the captain of the football team. This young 
man, a great burly Irish lad, after some hait- 
ing expressions of thanks for the banquet 
talked more at ease about the plans and hopes 
of the remaining games. The good pastor re- 
sponded eloquently to the toast “Our Young 
Manhood.” The beloved judge brought side- 
aches of laughter with his fun. At length 
the young principal addressed the boys upon 
the subject, “Our Leaders in School and Life.” 

“Young men, perhaps you are not aware 
that an election has lately been held. Perhaps 
you do not know that you have been elected 
by the student body of our magnificent high 
school as the leaders of that student body 
Such is the case. The boys who are seated at 
this table to-night have been named by a large 
number of students as the popular boys of ou! 
school and city, the leaders of the boys of our 
community. Young men, it is a splendid 
thing to be pointed out as a leader. It is 4 
most enviable thing to rise to that place where 
your associates will name you as the idea's 
and models of their conduct. Nine hundred 
other boys are to-night thinking of you and 
what you do. Nine hundred other boys are 
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trying to look as you look, trying to act as you 
act, trying to incorporate your habits, trying 
to be as you are. You are shaping, not only 
your own lives, but in a large measure, you are 
determining what nine hundred other lives 
shall be. Boys are like flocks of sheep. Where 
the leaders go the flock will go. Where you 
go these other boys will go. What you do 
these other boys will do. What habits you form 
will determine the habits of these other boys. 
What attitudes you assume toward your 
school, the city, the problems of life that you 
are soon to face in stern reality, will deter- 
mine, in great measure, the attitude of our 
whole body of students. Moreover, your con- 
duct at the present time may not be a fixed 
habit. You may do things for the momentary 
pleasure or satisfaction which you do not 
really approve. Time will change you in this 
respect. You are not, in these matters, follow- 
ing your ideals. But the other boys! They 
are following you because you have that de- 
termining magnetism for them. You may not 
be forming permanent habits. They are. Oh 
its a splendid thing to be leaders, young men; 
but its a sublime thing to live up to such 
ideals as leaders that those who follow your 
examples will grow into manhood of the high- 
est quality. Young men you have it in your 
power to serve this community in a way no 


other set of men can possibly serve it. You 
may render this city a service that is far above 
price. You may help to make the life road of 
others pleasant and profitable. You may scat- 
ter possible clouds and storms and know it 
not. Your influence which you now exert will 
radiate far beyond your present associates. 
Young men, you, as the chosen leaders of our 
boys have a wonderful possibility. What will 
you do? Will you live up to your best selves‘ 
Will you meet the day with a smile, a dignity, 
a diligence that must command universal re- 
spect? Will you look always to the noble and 
right? Will you guide your own hands in 
acts of worth and kindness realizing that yow 
are being watched and copied? Will you shed 
a ray of warmth and good fellowshin among 
your associates? Will you remove all unnat- 


ural restraints and pass along the ways of duty” 


men, young men, above reproach? Young men 
the eyes of not only your fellow students, but 
the eyes of this city are upon you. What will 
the determination be? What manner of men 
will you be?” 

Control the leaders and you have controlled 
the body. It is easier to lead the few than to 
coerce the many. There will be an occasional 
outsider with his own peculiar problem but not 
many of them. 





MEDICAL INSPECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


LOTTIE M. EVANS 





Some years ago as principal of a school rep- 
resenting a very large foreign element, I was 
confronted with the serious problem of elim- 
inating pediculosis that was very prevalent. 

How to accomplish this and retain the good 
will was a problem for previous attempts had 
shown me that it was a delicate situation and 
I knew parents and children were very sensi- 
tive on this point. 

After consultation with the faculty who 
were in a rather rebellious frame of mind 
aout having to teach the infected ones, we de- 
cided to enlist the services of the physician 
who was president of the board of health. I 


called on him and stated the case. He finally 
agreed to make an inspection of building, ven- 
tilation and general conditions and to aid the 
cause at which we were aiming, he authorized 
me to announce that he would visit the schoel. 
on a certain day a week hence. Well, the cry 
of “clean up” was given and we specified 
hands, face, heads, ete. Such a_ prepara- 
tion! The janitor was not in the secret and 
he thought his territory was to be invaded. 
The pupils were under the impression it was a 
personal inspection and on the appointed day 
everything was shining. The _ physician 
rather enjoyed his experience and told them he 
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would visit them again shortly. He com- 
plimented them on their fresh bright looks 
and suggested many things to make them 1n- 
terested, among them the idea that certain 
days the principal and teachers would exam- 
ine their teeth, hair and nails, etc. The 
teachers became more alert and by tact and 
pleasantry in commenting on a fresh, clean 
looking child, others were induced to present 
the same appearance. Finally such an interest 
was aroused that if a child was suspected of 
not being up to the standard he was sent to 
the office for private inspection on popular de- 
mand, 

From this inspection, things moved rapid- 
ly; when a child was examined, the tonsils, 
wdenoids, skin diseases and symptoms of vari- 
ous nervous diseases were carefully noted and 
a report made. About this time there was 
formed a most enthusiastic Club of Mothers 
and Friends of Childhood. These questions 
were discussed intelligently and mothers 
whose children were affected were kept in 
touch with the trouble by those interested in 
their welfare. 

Often the principal and teachers, by their 
correspondence and personal visits and ap- 
peals were able to induce the parents to have 
the necessary operation performed. Finding 
in some cases that the finances did not permit, 
an appeal was made through the school to 
those physicians who were charitably inclined 
and never was an appeal made by a teacher 
in vain. I cannot recall how many cases of 
defective vision and removal of adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils received treatment, but I re- 
call only one parent who stubborly refused to 
have his child treated; and that is one of the 
mysteries of the situation for he was a 
brother of one of the most widely known phy- 
sicians in the nearby city. 

Through the influence exerted by the club 
to which reference has been made an appeal 
was made on several occasions for medical in- 
spection in schools and while movements are 
sometimes slow in rural sections, the prospect 
is more promising. By careful inspection of 
pupils daily by teachers, and consultation with 
‘principal and physician in cases of doubt, all 
contagious diseases were kept out and in six 


years there was aot a serious illness among 
the pupils and not a single case of infectious 
disease. 

When schools in neighboring communities 
were closed for scarlet fever and diphtheria 
this one was free from any infection. As time 
went on, teachers became very expert in de 
tecting symptoms of colds and equally expert 
in preventing and curing them in their pupils. 
I have seen tiny little tots walk up with the 
utmost confidence in the teacher’s ability and 
make known their ailments. 

We finally agreed that it would be a most 
excellent thing to keep a medicine chest of 
simple remedies which were provided by an 
interested physician whose name I would be 
glad to publish, but his modesty forbids me. 
This phase of school work became extremely 
interesting to me and I am still deeply con- 
cerned about the health of the school child. 
I know they are often neglected, sometimes 
through carelessness, often through ignorance 
of mothers or lack of proper home oversight. I 
consider it a sacred duty to watch and care for 
the health of every child entrusted to the 
teacher’s care. 

In my work, I am using Hoag’s Index of 
Children and in my school club, composed of 
mothers and friends of educators, the contents 
are discussed for the enlightenment of those 
who wish it. 

I am often astonished to find how little 
mothers know about little ailments and simple 
means of alleviating them. 

I know that serious illness might often be 
averted if those in charge of children were 
better informed and were more capable of 
rendering aid. 

I know of nothing so helpful to a commun 
ity as an organized effort in school life for the 
study and promotion of children’s physica! 
ailments and cures—child welfare it might 
well be named. 





The world is growing better. Boards of 
education are discovering that, it is unwise 
economy to have a high-salaried superinten- 
dent do mere clerical work. A clerk can 
do that kind of work—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 
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Hmong the Colleges 


)TES FROM COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


yn January 10th some sixty teachers from Wil- 
msburg and the neighboring counties assembled 
the college chapel to organize the Peninsula 
hool Fair, which will be held under the auspices 
the college and on its grounds, April 25th. An 
iletic and literary meet wilf be held in connection 
th the fair. The schools of five counties and this 

y will be in the competition. The counties are 
‘ew Kent, Charles City, and James City, of which 

W. B. Coggins is division superintendent, and 
ork and Warwick constituting the division of Mr. 

S. Eastman. An extensive bulletin and prize list 

s been prepared and an active committee is at 

ork throughout the district getting up a liberal 
irray of premiums. 

It has been proposed that the Third Congressional 
istrict Teachers’ Association meet at the college 
n the following day, Saturday, April 25th, so that 
teachers may attend both meetings with one trip. 
fhe proposition has met with general approval. 

The college now has an observation and practice 
school including all the primary, grammar and high 
school grades instead of the four primary grades as 
heretofore. This was accomplished last June by the 
o-operative plan adopted between the College De- 
partment of Education and the School Board of the 
City of Williamsburg. Under this arrangement, 
Professor H. H. Young was secured as principal of 
the consolidated school and, with a corps of nine 
thoroughly trained assistants, is rapidly bringing 
the “Williamsburg Graded and High School (Train- 
ing School of the College of William and Mary)” to 
a high state of efficiency. As William and Mary 
men are particularly interested in the problems of 
administration and of high school teaching, the new 
situation offers many additional advantages, though 
the “Model School” has given many generations of 
students an opportunity to observe primary methods 
at their best. 

The plan of the practice or training work of the 
students preparing to teach has also been re-organ- 
ized. The printed regulations and syllabi just issued 
by the Department of Education are very compre 
hensive. They give the student much latitude as 
to method, but hold him rigidly accountable for re- 
suls. A system of preparatory studies, with reports, 
checks and supervision, insure thorough work by 
the student and careful safeguarding of the classes. 

That the consolidated school arrangement is work- 
ing in a manner eminently satisfactory to the people 
of Williamsburg is best evidenced by the fact that 
the officials and leading citizens recently petitioned 
almost unanimously and without opposition to the 
State Board for the election of Professor H. E. 
Bennett, Head of the Department of Education, to 
the Superintendency of the City Schools. 

Professor Ferguson addressed theteachers of Nor- 
f¢ county, January 24th, on the “Economic Rea- 

ns for Obtaining a College Education.” 

Dr. Wilson represented the College of Wi'liam and 
Mary at the Conference in Richmond of Colleges and 
Hich Schools, held recently for the purpose of con- 
sidering the question of uniform vaiuation of en- 
trance units. 

On January 138th, Professor Bennett attended at 
the Capitol, the conference of normal school rep- 
resentatives called by Superintendent Stearnes to 

ide, the requirements for teachers’ certificates. 
e students generally returned promptly after 





the Christmas holidays, and few dropped out, the 
number on the roll remaining about the same, as 
others have come to take the places of those who 
dropped out. The work done this session seems to 
have been remarkably good, since the examinations 
so far heard from show fewer failures than usual. 
Our examinations will end January 31st, and the 
new term begins February Ist. From present indi- 
cations there will be quite a number of students 
entering in the new term. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


For the first time in the history of the two in- 
stitutions, arrangements have been made for a de- 
bate between the Ciceronian Ltierary Society of 
Roanoke College and a team selected from membe,.; 
of the Maury and the Lee Literary Societies of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute of Blacksburg. The 
question that is now challenging the attention of 
the ablest political minds of the nation has been 
chosen. It is: 

Resolved, That the United States should so regu- 
late the tolls on shipping passing through the Pana- 
ma Canal as to allow a preference to American 

The Ciceronians, who will maintain the affirma- 
vessels. 
tive, are Messrs. C. T. Herndon, Salem, Va.; J. L. 
Yost, Salisbury, N. C., and S. W. Hirtle, Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia. The debate will take place at Roanoke 
College on April 4. 

The local chapter of the Intercollegiate Prohibi- 
tion Association, a student organization for promot- 
ing in a broad way the study of the liquor question, 
completed its organization early in January and has 
held two of its regular meetings. 

During the past two weeks President J. A. More- 

head has been giving at chapel a series of short 
talks on the claims of the various professions to 
the college men. He has emphasized not only the 
opportunities presented by the different callings, but 
also the fact that to adequate preparation by means 
of a broad, liberal culture is an indispensable pre- 
requisite for success in any. In particular, his stress 
on the importance of character as a complete and 
ultimate index of the man has been especially strik- 
ing. ’ 
President Morehead attended in December a con- 
ference of educators at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, at which he delivered an address on “The 
Place of the College in the American Educational 
System.” 

Dr. J. G. Randall, acting professor of History and 
Political Science, attended the annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association at Boston dur- 
ing the Holidays. In the October number of the 
American Historical Review he has published a 
scholarly article on “Some Legal Aspects of the Con- 
fiscation Acts of the Civil War.” 

In November an excellent lecture was delivered 
in chapel by Mr. R. C. Stearnes, now State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, on “The Progres- 
sive in Education.” With apt illustration drawn 
from a wide range of human experience, he dwelt 
on the fact that that which is trulv progressive is 
conservatism leavened with a small proportion of 
radicalism. His sane views of the practical value 
of culture, liberally defined, were refreshing and 
stimulating, and were received with marked favor 
by his audience. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL NOTES 

By this time almost all New Year resoutions are 
broken and things are moving naturally again. 
There have, however, been some things at the Nor- 
mal School to vary the monotony of routine work. 

On the evening of the seventeenth of January, the 
First Professional gave an entertainment for 
the benefit of the Atlantic Association. One of the 
most attractive features fo the evening was “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” vividly portrayed 1n 
shadow pictures. 

The birthdays of Lee and Jackson were celebrated 
jointly in the evening of the twenty-first. The audi- 
torium was appropriately decorated for the occasion. 
Portraits of Lee and Jackson and an old Confederate 
flag were hung on the wall at the back of the ros- 
trum, and on the rostrum were seated a number of 
old Confederate soldiers. kx-Governor A. J. Monta- 
gue was the speaker for the occasion. In his usual 
happy manner President Russell introduced the 
speaker. Mr. Montague’s address was delightful. 
Lee and Jackson were presented in a light which 
appealed to the school, their personal and human 
sides being very effectively shown. At the conclu- 
sion of the address a very pretty exercise was held. 
After a few appropriate remarks by President Rus- 
sell, as a token of the love and esteem which the 
school felt for the men who had gone through the 
war, a half dozen girls went forward and pinned 
on each Confederate soldier a white carnation. 

On the evening of January the twenty-fifth, under 
the auspices of the Decorating Committee, a second 
rendering of “Alice in Wonderfland” took place. 

To Mr. T. S. Settle we are indebted for a very 


class 


pleasant and profitable evening on January the 
thirty-first. 
Examinations began February the third, and ex- 


tended through the week. The second term opened 


February the tenth. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE 





The Spring Term of the session opened on Jan- 
wary 2lIst. Quite a 
rolled, among them several 
Class, who have been out 
and have returned to complete 
recent entries have brought 
ineInding the Training School Department. 

Fourteen voung ladies completed the Professional 


members of the Senior 
of school for a session 
their course. The 


Course at the close of the Fall Term, and most of 
them will go directly into the work of teaching. 
Thev are as follows: Miss Pearl Lennis Anglea, 


Farmville: Miss Ada Randolph Bierbower, Roanoke; 
Miss Annie Bessie Cheatham, Evergreen; Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Eggleston, Charlotte C. H.; Miss Grace 
Strother Freeman, Culpeper; Miss Lula Rebecca Lee, 
Emporia; Miss Virginia Gertrude Martin, Roanoke; 
Miss Helen Teslie Merryman, Rustburg; Miss Mary 
Etheridge Mills, Portsmouth: Miss Annie Lee Myers, 
Cambria: Miss Carrie Evelyn Nunnally. Blackstone: 


Miss Clara Frances Nve, Radford; Miss Virginia 
Beauregarde Paulette, Farmville; and Miss Ethel 
Bibb Rhodes, Brvant. 


On the evening of Januarv 10th. Dr. W. M. Hun- 
lev, Professor of Political Science at the University 
of Virvinia, delivered the third of the series of 


University Extension Lectures in the auditorium. 
Pr. Hunlev’s subiect was “Edueation and Citizen- 
shin.” The lecture was interesting and instructive, 


and was listened to with close attention by the audi- 


number of students have en-. 


the enrollment to 844,- 
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ence, among whom were a number of the people of 
the town. 

At one of the Training School Assembly periods 
during January, the little folks of the First Grade 
made their first appearance in the role of enter 
tainers. The program consisted of songs, games 
pantomimes, and three little plays: “The Three 
Bears,” “Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, Where Have You 
Been” and “Little Boy Blue,” dramatized by the chil 
dren. - 

On January 17th, the Eighth Grade gave a most 
creditable R. E. Lee program, consisting of well- 
written papers, songs and recitations. 

The January number of the Entertainment Course 
was the Chicago Ladies’ Orchestra. The music was 
excellent, both as to selection and rendering. 

President Jarman attended the meeting of the 
State Board of Education and of the Normal Schoo} 
Presidents in Richmond and the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Schools. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


Rev. R. K. Sutherland, financial agent of the Co)- 
lege, is making a great success in his effort to finish 
the endowment movement. The success of this move- 
ment is practically assured by the first of July 
This will add very much to the resources of the in- 
stitution in every way and will enable it to enlarge 
its scope of work in several directions. 

Last fall Emory and Henry College, in co-opera- 
tion with Washington county and the State and 
Federal Government, engaged the services of Mr. 
F. B. Kegley as Farm Demonstration Agent in 
Washington county. Mr. Kegley is meeting witk 
marked success in the county. This work is onl) 
one of the efforts that Emory and Henry College is 
making to connect itself with the life of the people 
of this section of the country that it serves. 

The Faculty Book Club, composed of the profes 
sors, their wives, and some of the citizens of the 
community, has been studying the British poets of 
the nineteenth century for the last two years under 
the efficient leadership of Prof. L. W. Crawiord, of 
the department of English. The work is very pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

The Civic Club has been unusually active duing 
the present session. It is undertaking several new 
lines of work, among these is a Social Survey of 
one of the districts of Washington county. The an 
nual meeting of the Civic Club will be held Feb- 
ruary 8th. On that occasion Governor William 
Hodges Mann will be the guest of the Club and dé 
liver the annual address. 

The Senior Class for the present year numbers 
twenty-three. In character and strength this is one 
of the best classes the College has ever known. 

The mid-year examinations of the College closed 
January Ist. Only one college student failed to re 
turn to take up his work after the holidays. This 
young man in a competitive examination won the 
appointment to West Point Military Academy. 

Dr. C. C. Weaver is busily engaged in co-oneratior 
with the financial agent of the College in finishing 
the endowment fund. He has attended: several mest 
ings and given a number of addresses in the inte! 
est of this movement. 

Prof. A. G. Williams has the students in the 
partment of German to meet in his home once ea 
two weeks in a German Conversational Club. JP: 
sides conversation there are a number of other 
activities in which he strives to familiarize his st 
dents with German, German manners and usages 
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ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, HARRISONBURG, VA. 


i 
An event of unusual interest has been the com- 
letioaw and organization of the editorial staff of 
“Schoolma’am,” the annual published by the 
student body. Miss Bessie Leftwich, of Lynchburg, 
editor-in-chief, with Miss Edith Suter, of Dayton, 
; business manager. Miss Neville Dogan, of Manas- 
as, has been selected as assistant business man- 
ger, and Misses Frances Mackey, of Rockbridge, 
ind Elizabeth Strayer, of Harrisonburg, are art edi- 
ors. The other members of the staff are the fol- 
wing: Misses Pattie Puller, West Point; Mary 
Settle, Rappahannock county; Katherine Selby, Cul- 
eper; Freida Johnson, Loudoun county; Eva Ste- 
ger, Pulaski; Katherine Hottel, Woodstock, and 
‘arolyn Rush, Bedford City. 
Among the special lectures recently delivered at 
the school were the following: “Wordsworth Land,” 
y Miss Elizabeth Cleveland; “The Effect of War 
Upon the Race,” by Dr. Harvey E. Jordan, of the 
University of Virginia. Other lectures are arranged 
‘or the near future. 
On the evening of January 11, the Senior Class 


School 


gave a splendid banquet to the faculty, in honor of 
Professor C. J. Heatwole and Miss Evalina Harring- 
ton. The former will leave shortly for several 
months of special work at Columbia University; 
the latter sailed for Europe on the 18th inst. to 
spend the remainder of the session studying vari- 
cus kindergarten and primary methods in different 
parts of the Continent. Miss Harrington’s place 
here will be supplied by Miss Mary Thom, of Staun- 
ton, a recent graduate of our Kindergarten Depart- 
ment. 

President Burruss spent several days in Richmond 
the middle of January, in attendance upon a meet- 
ing of the Normal School presidents, and in trans 
acting certain preliminaries looking toward the next 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 

Dr. John W. Wayland went to Charlottesville to 
day as special delegate to the University, to attend 
upon the lecture of Dr. James H. Dillard, inaugu- 
rating the Phelps-Stokes series. 

Superintendent W. H. Keister, of Harrisonburg, 
has been engaged to give a series of lectures on 
“School Management” during the next month or 
two. 


Mews 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


Editor Virginia School Journal: 

The schools of Albemarle opened with a good at- 
tendance last fall, and the work thus far has been 
very satisfactory. 

Our third annual school fair was a success in 
every way. The exhibits filled the large armory of 
the Monticello Guard, in Charlottesville. Eight of 
the county high schools had attractive booths, and 
two tables, each eighty feet in length, held the 
domestic science exhibits of the girls, and the corn 
club and manual training specimens of the boys. 
Mspecial mention should be made of three classes 
of exhibits—the corn, the sewing and the cooking. 
The quality of the work displayed was excellent 
ind indicated a distinct advance over previous years. 

Domestic science is receiving especial attention 
this session under the supervision of Miss Susie 
Madiscon, of Denbigh, Va. Mainly through the in- 
strumentality of Mrs. Murray Boocock, of Keswick, 
Va., Director of Domestic Science for the county, 
sufficient funds were raised to employ Miss Madison 
for a period of ten months. In addition to teaching 
lomestic science, she is to give instruction in to- 
mato raising and canning. eHr work thus far has 
met with excellent success. 

Our County Teachers’ Institute was held early in 
November, with an attendance of ninety per cent. 
Practical problems and future policies were dis- 
cused informally and throughly, and a splendid ad- 
iress on school management was delivered by Prof. 
W. H. Heck, of the University of Virginia. Just 
before adiaurnment officers of the County Teachers’ 
\ssociation were elected for the present session. 

I am especially glad to say that the school leagues 
if the county are doing fine work. These recently 
organized at Stonv Point and Earlvsville are pro- 
eressing well. Recently a well officered district 
eague was organized at Scottsville with every pros- 
ect of future success. 

A four thousand dollar high school building has 


just been completed near Free Union in the White 
Hall district of Albemarle. In addition to four 
large class rooms and a town hall, it contains an 
auditorium with a seating capacity of five hundred. 
This consolidated school will close three one room, 
and one two room schools. It makes the ninth 
high school of the county. 

I cannot close this hasty review of our school 
work, without special mention of the fine progress 
made by the colored schools of the county—espe- 
cially along the lines of domestic science. Through 
the aid of the Jeanes’ Fund, we are able to secure 
the services of a trained domestic science teacher, 
Miss Maggie L. Payne, who is doing first class work. 
In a few days thirteen of her schools will “install” 
stoves for cooking—the necessary funds having been 
raised locally by the teachers and patrons of the 
said schools. Exhibit work will be displayed pub 
licly from time to time, and regularly at the school 
fair, held each fall by the colored teachers and peo 
ple of the county. 

The Colored Teachers’ Association of Albemarle 
held a successful meeting in November. Many suw 
jects of interest were discussed in round table 
fashion, and especial emphasis was laid upon the 
advancement of domestic science work. Robert Kel- 
ser, the newly elected president of the association, 
is doing good service in pushing its interests for- 
ward. 

Josern W. Everett. 





BLACKSTONE COLORED HIGH SCHOOL. 


Our school opened with an enrollment of more 
than 150. Since that time it has gone up to 180. 
We have many new pupils this term. Our two new 
rooms and an extra teacher has lightened our work 
considerahly, still we are crowded in the primary 
denartments. There are 62 enrolled in the “irst 
Primary room and 58 in the Second Primarv room. 
The teachers and patrons are working very ear- 
nestly together trying to bring about the best re 
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sults. We have an improvement league which is 
doing excellent work. 

We organized a Mother’s Club on Partons’ Day. 
The teachers and pupils have succeeded in raising 
all of the money we have needed for industrial 
work this term. The boys are doing very good work 
in the manual training department. The following 
articles have been made by them this term: A mat- 
tress, two tables and a magazine stand and a book- 
case. Many other things are being made. The girls 
have a sewing machine and are expecting soon to 
have a cook stove. They are doing excellent work. 

We have now also an individual drinking-cup 
system and a national flag. 

The grades are as follows: 

First Grade—Miss Myers, teacher, Bowling Green, 


Virginia. 

Second and Third Grades—Miss Tyler, teacher, 
South Richmond, Va. 

Fourth Primary and First Grammar—Miss Jones, 
teacher, Gloucester, Va. 

Second = and Third Grammar—Miss'_ Payton, 


teacher, Tarboro, N. C. 

Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Grades—Mr. W. S. Leigh, 
teacher, Scottsburg, Va. 

There are in the Eighth Grade, one boy; in the 
Ninth Grade, four boys and two girls; in the Tenth 
Grade, four girls and one boy. The regular State 
course is followed in each grade. 

W. S. Leicu, Principal. 





COLORED TEACHERS 


annual session of the Virginia 
Negro State Teachers’ Association and Schoo: Im- 
provement League will convene in Norfolk, Va., 
Thursday and Friday, February 27 and 28, 1913. It 
is expected that every colored teacher in the State 
will be represented either in person or by delegate. 

Membership in this organization includes the fol- 
lowing: Delegates appointed by division superintend- 
ents, delegates elected by local, and by county or 
city leagues, and by district associations, and indi- 
vidual members. Membership fee is 25 cents annu- 
ally for individual members and for delegates ap- 
pointed by division superintendents; $1.00 for local, 
county and city leagues, and $1.00 for each division 
having membership in a district association. Every 
organization paying a membership fee of $1.00 is 
entitled to four delegates. 

It is hoped that every county in the State will be 
represented, both by delegates appointed by division 
superintendents and by those elected by county or 
local leagues. 

The aim is to have a local league in every school, 
and a county or city league in every division. We 
urge upon teachers to see that every county is or- 
ganized, and a delegate elected to the Norfolk meet- 
ing. Where it is impossible to effect an organiza- 
tion in the county, let the local leagues that have 
the spirit of progress arrange to send delegates. 

It is especially important that careful records are 
kept of the work done, so that accurate reports may 
be made. Where counties or cities are organized, 
reports should be made to the secretary of the 
county by the secretary of each local league. 

The information wanted from the local leagues 
is as follows: 

1. Name of local league, 
ber of members. (a) children. 

2. Amount raised this year (a) 
provement; (b) for school extension; 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF 


The twenty-fifth 


postoffice. Num- 
(b) adults. 

for school im- 
(c) other 


This 





work done and its estimated value in money. 


‘ the business. 
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report should be sent to the secretary of the count, 
league. 

The county league should send the following in- 
formation to the president or to the corresponding 
secretary of the State League, or bring it to th: 
meeting at Norfolk, preferably the former: 

1. Number of schools in the county. 

2. Number of organized leagues in the county 
Number of members (a) children; (b) adults 
Amount raised by all leagues in the county (a) for 
school extension; (b) for school improvement 
Estimated value of other work done. 

Be careful in estimating the value of the othe: 
work done. If a fence has been built, say what 
kind and how much. If a yard has been cleaned 
state how large, and, if possible, the number: of 
hours devoted to it. If whitewashing or painting 
has been done, state how much it would cost to 
have had it done by a man regularly engaged in 
Don’t overestimate. 

In order to stimulate interest in the work ol! 
school improvement and extension $100 will be given 
in prizes at the next meeting of the league, which 
convenes in Norfolk the last Thursday in February, 
1913. These prizes are made possible by the gene 
rosity of Mrs. M. C. B. Munford, president of the 
Co-operative Education Association, and Major R 
R. Moton, president of the Negro Organization So- 
ciety. These prizes will be given are as follows 
$30 first prize and $20 second prize to the two divis 
ions that are members of the State Organization 
which make the best and next best showing in rais 
ing funds for school improvement and school exten- 
sion during the term 1912-1913; $15 first prize and 
$10 second prize to the two schools making the best 
and next best showing in school improvement and 
school extension; $10 first prize and $5 second prize 
to the individual schools making the best and next 
best display in manual training work; $5 first prize 
and $3 second prize and $2 third prize to the thre 
scholars making the first, second and third best dis- 
play of manual training work. 

The conditions upon which these prizes are given 
are as follows: All who participate in the contest 
must be connected with the State Organization eithe 
directly or indirectly. That is to say, all county or 
city leagues entering the contest must be members 
in good standing in the State School Improvemen' 
League. All schools entering the contest must b 
members of a county or city league; that is, a mem 
ber of the State Body: or where there is no count) 
or city league there must be a local league in con 
nection with the school, and this local league mus! 
be a member of the State League. 

Pupils who enter the contest must be from schools 
that are connected with the State League either 
through its county or city league or its local league 

All reports must be in the hands of the secretar) 
before the close of the first day’s session in Nor 
folk, the last Thursday in February, 1913. It wil! 
be well to send them to the corresponding secr‘ 
tarv, A. S. Topsey, Cambria, Va., before the dat 
of the meeting. 

In every case where reports are made as to wor 
done in school extension or. school improvement 
their correctness must be vouched for by the supe! 
intendent of the division from which the report: 
are made. 

Fellow-Teachers, may I urge that every one 0 
you will see to it that something is done this year 
for your school to make it better than it was befor: 

E. A. Lona, 


President Virainia Teachers’ and School Improv 


ment League. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
January 24, 1913. 
lo Division Superintendents of Schools: 
| am advised that a meeting of the State Associa- 
tion of Colored Teachers will be held in Norfolk 
n February 27th and 28th. I respectfully request 
that you ask the district school boards of your di- 
vision to let teachers who may wish to attend this 
meeting go on the same terms as to substitutes, or 
salaries, aS were granted the white teachers who 
attended the Educational Conference in November. 
[ am, Yours very truly, 
R. C. STEARNES, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
January 31, 1913. 
To Division Superintendents, Trustees, and Teachers: 
1. At a meeting of the State Board of Education 
held on December 23, 1912, J. D. Eggleston, the hon- 
ored and distinguished Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, tendered his resignation to accept the 
position of Chief of Field Service in Rural Educa- 
tion in the United States. This resignation was 
accepted and took effect on December 31, 1912. At 
the same meeting I was elected to succeed Mr. Eg- 
gleston, and in entering upon the discharge of my 
duties I wish first of all to express my appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon me by the State Board 
of Education and a keen sense of my inability to 
perform the duties of the office without the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the school officials and 
teachers of the State. With the hearty assistance 
of all of the school officials and teachers, however, 
[ hope that there will be no period of halting in 
carrying forward the great educational revival which 
has marked the last seven years of our civic life. 
The response of the people themselves to good leader- 
ship cannot be doubted. 
The vacancy occasioned by my promotion was 
filled by the election of Mr. E. R. Chesterman as 
Secretary of the State Board of Education. 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


2. Permit me to call attention to the fact that the 
election of division superintendents will take place 
“within sixty days before July 1st,” 1913, as pro- 
vided by law. Blank forms of application have been 
prepared by the department and will be mailed upon 
request. 

3. It was a source of sincere regret to the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education that the ap- 
portionment of High School and Graded School 
funds could not be made at the January meeting, 
or earlier. The trouble lies in the fact that some 
superintendents or teachers are slow in sending in 
their reports. These funds cannot be apportioned 
until all of the reports are in this office. 

Very respectfully, 
R. C. STEARNES, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
January 31, 1913. 
To Division Superintendents, Trustees, and Teachers: 
I beg to call attention to two very important edu- 
cational gatherings: 


1. The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendents of the National Education Association will 
be held in Philadelphia February 24th to March Ist. 
In connection therewith the National Council of 
Education, the Department of Normal Schools, and 
several other societies will hold regular or special 
meetings. A good program has been _ provided, 
and it is hoped that the attendance from Virginia 
will be as large as the proximity of the place of 
meeting would seem to promise and guarantee. Full 
information may be obtained from Mr. D. W. 
Springer, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

2. The Conference for Education in the South will 
hold its meeting in Richmond this year, April 15th 
to 18th, inclusive. As a great many interests and 
lines of activity are now included in the work and 
deliberations of this Conference, it is estimated that 
at least 1,500 persons from outside of Virginia will 
be in attendance. The program offers so much 
which is interesting and valuable to our own teach- 
ers and school officials that it is hoped there will 
be a correspondingly large attendance from within 
the borders of this Commonwealth. 

Very respectfully, 
R. C. STEARNES, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Strate BoarD oF EpucaTIOn, RicHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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TEACHERS READING COURSES. 
Note.—Prices given are post-paid in all cases. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1913. 

Class Teaching and Management by Chancel- 
lor—Harper & Brothers, New York. Single 
copies .94; ten or more copies .90. 

2. In American Fields and Forests by Thoreau and 
others—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. Single copies $1.10; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

3. Reading in Public Schools by Briggs and Coff- 
man—Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. 
Single copies .90; ten or more copies .80. 

4. Practical Pedagogy by Barrett—D. C. Heath « 
Company, New York. Single copies .90; ten 
or more copies .80. 

5. The Mind and Its Education by Betts—D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 

6. A Brief Covrse in the History of Education by 
Monroe—The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Single copies $1.20; ten or more copies $1.19. 


-_ 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1912. 

1. The Health Index of Children by Hoag—Whita- 
ker and Ray-Wiggins Company, San Fran- 
cisco, or J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Va. 
Single copies .72; ten or more copies .65. 

2. The Teacher and the School by Colgrove— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. Single 
copies $1.10: ten or more copies $1.00. 

3. The American Rural School by Foght—The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.12; ten or more copies $1.00. 
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This work provides an intensive treatment of the 
history of elementary education from the first 
vernacular schools of mediaeval cities down tu the 
present time. 


Emphasis is laid on typical movements, in- 
stitutions, and individuals. Each is treated in a 


concrete, realistic manner. 
Changes in educational theory are traced in con- 


nection with social changes and developments in 
actual school practice are corre.ated with both. 
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BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





Just Published 
History of Modern Elementary Education 


3y Samuel Chester Parker, Dean of the College of Education, The University of Chicago. 


8 vo , cloth, xxiv x 505 pages, illustrated, $1.50 


{ 
| 


GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 





Two-thirds of the book contains detailed studies 
of the elementary sch ol systems. Enough mat- 
erial is offered for one hundred hours of class work. 


The study of the past probleme in educational 
growth as presented in this work, will be of great 
value to anycne interested in the school systems of 
today. 

It is the firm belief of the publishers that student 
and teacher will find this book inestimably he!pful. 
It will be sent p_stpaid on receipt of the list price, 





LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1911. 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Study by 
McMurry—Houghton, Miffin Company, Bos- 
ton. Single copies $1.12; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 


2. The Teaching of English, Elementary Section, 


by Chubb—The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Single copies .65; ten or more 
copies .57. 


Health by Allan—Ginn & Company, 
Single copies $1.00; ten or more 


3. Civics and 
New York. 
copies .90. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1910. 


1 Classroom Management, Its Principles and 
Technique by Bagley—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies $1.12; ten or 


more copies $1.00. 

2. School Hygiene by Shaw—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies .90; ten or 
more copies .80. 
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The Department strongly recommends that all of 
the teachers read the Virginia Journal of Education 
which may be counted in lieu of one of the books 
required to be read. 

The Reading Course is intended for all teachers 
holding certificates. It is designed to give infor- 
mation and cultivate a professional spirit among 


teachers. The Reading Course for each session will 
be published prior to the commencement of the 
school vear (July Ist). 


The examination on the Reading Course will be 
held on the last day of the regular summer exami- 
nation. 


It will embrace questions on the books 





The Study of Individual Children 
A System of Kecords, including a complete Child History, 
Medica! !xaminations, Physio-psychological and Mental 
Test , Daily Regime and Disease Kecord, Case Diagnosis, 
Classification etc. 

Suggested by “Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd. D. 
Published at Plaintield. N J. by the National Association 
for the Study and Kducation of Fk xceptional Children 
Price 65 cents, postpaid 











chosen for the year ending June 30th, immediately 
preceding, and on the History of Education. 

With the exception of the High School, Second 
Grade, and Third Grade Certificates all certificates 
in Virginia are renewed under the following re 
quirements and conditions: 

1. The holder must furnish evidence that he has 
been a successful teacher. 

2. He must make a written statement to the effect 
that he has read five books of the State Reading 
Course (giving the names of the books) during the 
life of the certificate to be renewed. These books 
may be chosen among any of those mentioned in 
this circular whether selected for the current year 
or not. 

3. He must either attend a State Summer School 
or Institute for at least twenty consecutive days 
during the life of the certificate, and diligintly pur- 
sue the course of study prescribed by the conductor 
of such school, or he must pass a successful exami- 
nation on at least two of the books of the Reading 
Course, one of which must be the History of Edu- 
cation, unless he has previously taken an examina- 
tion on the History of Education either in an 
accredited school or in a State examination. In 
any event, however, he must take an examination 
on two books. 

















UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


_ CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 









The following departments of study are represented : 
L The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Fconomies, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, General Geology, Econom'c 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advanced instructionin the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The deg:ees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Il. Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of Coliege admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Reiences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for c»mpletiag the full degree course 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 

The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three fall sessions. A valuable special 
course is provided for stulents who can not attend a full course, and who aré not candidates for the 
degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requir ments are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology, and either Physics, French, or German. 


VL Summer School 

- The Summer Schoo! offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bache'or of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling students to slorten the time requir: d for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high schoo! teachers and school 
administrators, 

Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter at opening of session. Tuition in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 



































HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 












NOW IS THE TIME 10 orver your 


BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


A superb series of readers which offer a real course in 
literature. Pupils who use them learn to like the best there 
is in our literature, and step by step acquire a knowledge of 
the world’s masterpieces. 

Each book is adapted with rare skill to its special grade. 

The series is illustrated with famous pictures. 





A First Reader, 20c; A Second Reader, 25c; A Third Reader, 30c; A Fourth 
Reader, 35c; A Reader for Fifth Grades, 45e. 














: SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





DINSMORE’S TRAINING OF CHILDREN 

By John Wirt Dinsmore, A. M., Professor of Pedagogy and Dean of the Normal Schoo of 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
$1.00 

This new book for teachers furnishes sound instruction on the training of children, based 
upon well-known and fundamental truths. The aim is to give teachers a better understanding 
of children, and consequently to enable them to make their work in the classroom more in- 
telligent, more sympathetic, and more effective. It includes as much ofelementary psyehology 
as is necessary, and possesses many commendable features not found in more technical works. 
The practical is happily combined with the theoretical in a manner that is interesting as well as 
easy of comprehension. The book is not an exhaustive treatise, which can be put tono further 
use, but is confined to facts and principles which will be of great benefit to teachers and parents. 





Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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